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A  day  to  remember.  The  picture  shows  a 
young  boy  with  a  string  of  fish  that  he 
will  remember  for  a  long  time.  It's  never 
too  early  to  get  a  boy  interested  in  fish- 
ing. Once  initiated,  he'll  be  a  fisherman 
for  lift.  This  wholesome  sport  becomes  a 
part  of  his  life,  and  the  future  hoi's  much 
promise  for  him.  There  are  distant  lakes 
and  rivers  that  will  attract  him.  Fishing 
will  always  be  an  important  part  of  his 
recreation.  Every  adult  angler  should  make 
it    a    project    to    take    a    boy    fishing    with 
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Conservationist  editorial 


DURING  THE  FIRST  week  of  February,  Com- 
mission personnel  assisted  by  personnel  of 
the  Wildlife  Kesearch  Unit  at  Louisiana 
State  University  captured  125  deer  on  the  Delta 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  north  of  Pass-a-Loutre. 
This  marked  the  sixth  year  that  excess  deer  were 
removed  from  the  national  refuge  and  transferred 
to  other  areas  of  the  state. 

No  deer  hunting  is  allowed  on  the  Delta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  annual  removal  of 
excess  deer  prevents  die-offs  from  starvation  and 
other  problems  that  normally  arise  from  over- 
population of  deer. 

The  operation  is  considered  unique  in  wildlife 
management  and  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  overall  Commission  program  of  expanding 
deer  hunting  areas,  and  restocking  areas  that  of- 
fer suitable  habitat  but  do  not  have  deer  present 
in  huntable  numbers. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  where  the 
deer  were  captured,  Louisiana  pioneered  the  use 
of  airboats,  helicopters  and  spotter  aircraft  in  the 
live-taking  of  deer  for  restocking  purposes.  Ex- 
perience gathered  during  the  six  years  that  the 
annual  removal  of  excess  deer  from  the  Delta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  has  taken  place  has  re- 
duced the  time  involved  in  capturing  well  in  ex- 
cess of  a  hundred  deer  from  two  days  to  a  matter 
of  hours.  This  alone  has  focused  the  attention  of 
other  states  on  wildlife  management  practices  ini- 
tiated by  the  Commission. 

Equipment  used  in  the  deer  transplanting  pro- 
gram included  one  helicopter,  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  the  Commission  by  the  Louisiana  Land 
and  Exploration  Company;  six  Commission- 
owned  airboats;  and  one  Commission  airplane. 
The  plane  was  used  to  spot  the  deer  and  the  heli- 
copter was  used  to  herd  them  into  open  areas 
where  they  were  captured  by  teams  of  men  oper- 
ating the  fast  airboats.  As  soon  as  the  deer  were 
captured,  they  were  taken  to  a  central  collection 
point  where  they  were  placed  in  crates  on  trucks 
that  were  located  on  barges.  As  soon  as  the  opera- 
tion was  completed  the  barges  were  moved  to 
Venice  and  the  deer  raced  by  truck  to  predeter- 
mined release  areas. 

Of  the  125  deer  taken  during  a  four-hour  pe- 
riod this  year,  15  were  released  in  the  newly- 
acquired  Bohemia  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 


Plaqumines  Parish;  30  were  released  in  Ter- 
rebonne Parish,  in  that 
■  portion  closed  to  hunt- 
ing south  of  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal;  15  were 
released  in  Cameron 
Parish;  15  in  Ascension 
Parish,  in  the  Spanish 
Lake  area;  30  in  Avo- 
yelles Parish,  in  the 
Spring  Bayou  Wildlife 
Management  Area ;  and 
20  in  Tangipahoa  Par- 
ish. 

CLARK  M.  HOFFPAUER  All  of  the  areas  men- 
Director  tioned  as  release  sites 
are  presently  closed  to 
deer  hunting  during  the  regular  season  but  will 
be  opened  to  hunting  when  herds  in  those  areas 
reach  huntable  numbers. 

This  deer  capturing  program,  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  one  of  the  little  known  programs  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
It  has  served  over  a  period  of  years  to  provide 
the  nucleus  for  present  deer  herds  now  helping 
to  meet  the  demands  for  Louisiana's  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  big  game  hunters. 

Having  actively  participated  in  this  program 
in  recent  years  and  captured  deer  on  the  Delta 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the  teams,  readers  can  be  assured  that  the  pro- 
gram is  far  from  simple.  The  taking  of  such  a 
large  number  of  deer  alive  and  unharmed  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  calls  for  perfect  teamwork, 
full  coordination,  and  a  network  of  radio  com- 
munications between  airboats,  the  airplane,  heli- 
copter and  persons  stationed  at  the  central  col- 
lection point. 

It  is  a  fast-paced  operation  when  the  actual 
deer  capturing  starts  to  take  place,  one  that  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  success 
of  this  program,  one  of  many  outstanding  activi- 
ties of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  is  a  prime  example  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  action.  Future  editorials  will  focus  at- 
tention to  other  Commission  activities  that  have 
earned  the  respect  and  envy  of  other  states.  Too 
often,  in  the  past,  many  of  the  Commission's  most 
successful  programs  have  not  received  the  recogni- 
tion they  warrant.  + 
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MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  OF 


LOUISIANA 

MARSH   BASS   FISHING 


Guthrie  Perry,  Dudley  Carver,  Bennie  Fonrenor 

(Photographs  by  Guthrie  Perry) 


Louisiana  is  blessed  with  414  million  acres 
of  coastal  marshlands.  The  word  marsh  to 
many  people  connotes  a  lonely,  desolate 
coastal  bog  abundant  in  mosquitoes,  ducks, 
geese,  and  alligators.  This  is  a  place  to  dump 
trash,  a  mosquito  breeding  ground  and  a  poten- 
tial rice  and  cattle  grazing  ground  to  be  drained. 

The  real  value  of  the  marsh  is  known  only  to 
a  few.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  any  one  spot  in 
our  state  creating  more  conservation  or  claims 
than  our  marshes.  To  the  commercial  fisherman 
it  is  valuable  as  a  spawning  and  nursery  area  for 
millions  of  fish  and  crustaceans,  to  the  hunter  as 
a  valuable  wintering  ground  for  ducks  and  geese, 
and  to  the  trapper  as  an  area  rich  with  muskrat, 
mink,   otter,   nutria   and   raccoons. 

Marshes  offer  bird  watchers  one  of  the  widest 
varieties  of  shorebirds  to  be  found  anywhere.  A 
large  number  of  birds  such  as  egrets,  herons, 
ibises,  gallinules  and  rails  nest  here  annually. 
During  spring  and  fall  migrations,  countless 
thousands  of  small  song  birds  use  the  numerous 
stranded  beach  ridges  scattered  throughout  the 
marshes  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  northern 
resting  grounds. 

The  Louisiana  marsh  is  subjected  to  rapid 
changes  in  water  level,  salinity,  and  temperature. 
Fertile  soils  and  a  warm  climate  render  Lou- 
isiana marshlands  the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  that  the  total  protein  production  from 
an  acre  of  marsh  is  approximately  seven  times 
the  yield  of  good  farm  land.  Therefore,  the  most 
fertile  areas  are  in  our  marshes  and  consequently 
they  support  the  greatest  amount  of  animal  life. 
These  marsh  waters  drain  into  the  gulf  where 
it  is  diluted  with  sea  water. 

Very  few  people  think  of  the  marshes  as  a 
place  for  catching  largemouth  bass.  In  spite 
of  the  harshness  of  the  marshes,  in  recent  years 
the  popularity  of  bass  fishing  in  these  areas  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  species  of  fish  present  in  the  marshes 
are  unique  in  that  both  freshwater  and  saltwater 
forms  are  found  coexisting.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  largemouth  bass,  blue  and  channel  cat- 
fish, bluegill  and  crappie  swimming  right  along 


side  red  drum,  weakfish,  black  drum,  sheephead 
and  Atlantic  croaker.  Although  bass  are  found 
associated  with  these  saltwater  forms,  they  can 
only  tolerate  a  limited  amount  of  salinity. 

Research  conducted  by  fisheries  biologist  have 
found  that  approximately  12  per  cent  seawater 
is  the  maximum  concentration  at  which   large- 


Very  few  people  think  of  the  marsh  as  a  place  for 
catching  Largemouth  Bass.  Record  catches  are  taken 
from  the  many  isolated  lakes  and  potholes  scattered 
throughout  the  marsh. 

mouth  bass  can  successfully  reproduce.  Biologists 
have  collected  largemouth  bass  in  study  areas 
with  saltwater  concentrations  as  high  as  29  per 
cent  seawater  and  report  that  bass  are  rarely 
taken  from  areas  that  have  more  than  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent  seawater.  This  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  and  one  should  not  expect  to  find 
bass  in  the  extreme  southernmost  sections  of  our 
marshes  where  the  saltwater  content  is  great- 
est. The  occasional  occurrence  of  largemouth  bass 
in  saline  waters  is  probably  the  result  of  for- 
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aging  excursions  into  areas  where  saltwater  for- 
age species  are  abundant. 

Spawning  takes  place  in  the  early  spring  when 
the  water  temperature  reaches  approximately  65° 
F.  The  male  has  the  task  of  building  the  nest. 
He  swirls  or  fans  a  circular  depression  in  shal- 
low water  on  the  lake  bottom.  He  then  drives 
the  female  onto  the  nest  and  the  spawning  of  eggs 
and  fertilization  occurs  simultaneously  over  a 
period  of  approximately  two  days.  The  female 
leaves  the  nest  and  the  male  cares  for  the  eggs 
until  the  young  are  hatched.  Hatching  takes  place 
in  six  to  14  days  depending  upon  the  temperature. 
The  fry  then  rise  over  the  nest  as  a  school  and 
remain  in  the  area  for  several  days.  It  is  gen- 
erally an  accepted  fact  that  bass  spawn  only  once, 
however  some  biologists  believe  that  our  marsh 
bass  may  spawn  again  in  August  and  September. 
The  female  bass  will  usually  lay  from  2,000  to 
20,000  eggs.  Of  this  spawn,  only  a  small  per- 
centage are  likely  to  reach  sexual  maturity  due  to 
predation. 

The  young  fry  commence  feeding  upon  small 
aquatic  insects  and  advance  to  a  stage  at  which 
they  will  eat  almost  anything.  Bass  fishermen 
have  reported  finding  such  things  as  birds, 
snakes,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  muskrats,  eels,  craw- 
fish, and  lizards  in  bass  stomachs. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  hurricanes  play 
an  important  role  in  Louisiana's  marsh  bass  fish- 
ery. Approximately  every  six  years  a  major  hurri- 
cane strikes  the  coastal  area  of  Louisiana  and 
drastically  changes  the  ecology  of  the  marshes. 
As  the  heavy  saline  waters  roll  over  the  marsh 
it  kills  a  large  portion  of  the  freshwater  fish, 
but  there  are  usually  a  few  hardy  individuals 
that  survive.  These  reproduce  after  the  waters 
freshen  up,  and  the  population  develops  into  one 
of  expansion.  This  being  similar  to  the  fish  popu- 
lation of  a  new  impoundment.  Most  every  fisher- 
man is  familiar  with  the  success  that  is  had  dur- 
ing the  first  five  or  six  years  of  a  new  lake.  Hur- 
ricanes also  kill  most  of  the  freshwater  aquatics 


which  are  forever  a  problem  in  marsh  n.v. 
and  often  create  new  ponds  by  its  scouring  ac- 
tion.  The  recycling  of   nutrients   on   the    marsh 
floor  during  hurricanes  is  another  benefit  often 
overlooked  that  makes  the   water  more   fertile. 

Marsh  fishing  is  unlike  any  other  in  that  the 
fish  will  often  strike  or  bite  when  those  of  the 
northern  impoundments  will  not.  Reasons  being 
that  the  populations  are  forever  fluctuating  due 
to  oxygen  depletions,  hurricanes,  and  low  water 
levels.  Bass  like  all  fish  are  cold  blooded  animals. 
Its  metabolic  rate  (the  rate  at  which  it  converts 
food  to  energy)  is  controlled  by  its  environment 
and  its  body  temperature  adjusts  to  its  surround- 
ings. Fishermen  have  found  that  activity  of  bass 
in  overly  cold  or  hot  water,  is  greatly  lessened  and 
they  go  into  a  sort  of  dormancy.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  temperature  range  for  the  greatest  diges- 
tion or  metabolism  is  between  60  and  80°  F.  This 
is  the  temperature  range  at  which  bass  are  the 
most  active.  The  shallow  waters  of  our  southern 
marshes  are  warmer  year  round  resulting  in  fish 
that  are  highly  active,  therefore  constantly  seek- 
ing food. 

The  bass  of  the  murky  marsh  waters  are  char- 
acterized by  their  dark  color.  The  bass  usually 
will  be  dark  green,  with  the  sides  lighter  and 
mottled.  The  belly  is  a  greenish-white.  The  aver- 
age marsh  bass  caught  will  probably  be  less  than 
l1/*  pounds,  but  they  do  grow  larger.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  3  or  4  pounder  taken.  A  marsh 
bass  of  5  to  6  pounds  is  one  to  be  mounted.  Stock 
ponds  and  artificial  lakes  in  this  state  have  yielded 
bass  much  larger.  The  current  Louisiana  record 
is  a  fish  that  weighed  11  pounds,  11  ounces,  which 
was  taken  from  a  stock  pond  in  Washington  Par- 
ish on  November  16,  1958.  Some  fishery  biologists 
believe  that  marsh  bass  do  not  get  larger  on  the 
average  because  they  live  a  fast  hard  life  and 
die  young  as  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned  con- 
ditions. 

Largemouth  bass  can  be  taken  year  round  in 
these  southern   waters  but  very  few  fishermen 


The  shallow  marsh  waters 
support  dense  stands  of 
vegetation  often  making 
navigation  by  boat  a  real 
problem.  It  is  a  unique 
thrill  to  see  a  bass  "push- 
ing a  wake"  through  this 
in  pursuit  of  a  lure.  Only 
the  most  determined  and 
stubborn  fishermen  will 
brave  these  adverse  con- 
ditions to  catch  his  limit 
of  bass. 
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fish  for  bass  during  the  winter  months.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  prime  marshlands  are  utilized 
for  hunting  during  the  winter  as  sportsmen  turn 
to  waterfowl  hunting.  A  large  number  of  excel- 
lent bass  fishing  areas  are  closed  throughout  the 
winter  by  landowners  and  are  not  reopened  until 
the  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  are  over. 

The  most  active  season  for  marsh  bass  fishing 
is  early  spring.  Many  fishermen  quit  fishing  the 
marshes  later  in  the  summer  months  because 
dense  stands  of  aquatic  vegetation  make  naviga- 
tion by  outboard  almost  impossible.  Also,  fish- 
ing success  declines  sharply  as  a  result  of  exces- 
sive water  temperatures.  Only  the  most  deter- 
mined and  stubborn  fishermen  will  brave  these 
conditions  to  catch  his  limit  of  bass.  It  is  a  unique 
thrill  to  watch  one  of  these  fish  "pushing  a  wake" 
in  pursuit  of  a  lure. 

Southwest  Louisiana  is  fortunate  in  that  sev- 
eral federal  and  state  refuges  have  freshwater 
impoundments  that  are  open  to  the  public  for 
sport  fishing.  Sabine  and  Lacassine  Refuges  are 
open  for  fishing  during  the  summer  months  in 
the  pools  and  canals  under  regulations  that  may 
be  obtained  at  refuge  headquarters.  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  will  soon  have  a  ninety  acre  im- 
poundment stocked  and  open  for  sport  fishing 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  Big  Burn  north  of  Creole,  Louisiana  is  very 
popular  to  Southwest  Louisiana  bass  fishermen. 
This  area  comprising  approximately  25,000  acres 
is  privately  owned  by  Miami  Corporation.  Fish- 
ing is  allowed  by  fee  permit  only.  Permits  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  Alvin  Dyson,  Cameron, 
Louisiana.  The  Big  Burn  is  open  for  fishing  dur- 
ing summer  months  only. 

The  Hebert  and  Precht  fishing  area  located 
just  west  of  the  Big  Burn  is  also  open  for  fish- 
ing on  a  fee  permit  basis.  Permits  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  Whitney  Hebert,  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  This  area  comprises  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres. 

The  freshwater  marshes  around  the  Grand 
Lake-White  Lake  areas  are  tremendously  produc- 
tive, especially  along  the  numerous  cuts  joining 
the  pipeline  canals  with  the  surrounding  marsh. 
South  of  Morgan  City,  bass  fishermen  report 
that  the  Lake  DeCade,  Lake  Penchant,  and  Lake 
Theriot  marshes  are  excellent  for  bass  fishing. 
Residents  of  Houma  are  proud  of  the  bass  fish- 
ery of  Lake  Fields  and  the  Raceland  marshes. 
Record  catches  of  bass  are  also  frequently  taken 
from  the  lakes  and  pot  holes  around  Thibodaux. 
Lake  Boeuf  located  about  half  way  between  Race- 
land  and  Lac  Des  Allemands  is  another  good  fish- 
ing area. 

The  newly  purchased  27,000  acre  Lake  Salvador 
Wildlife  Management  Area  about  12  miles  south- 
west of  New  Orleans  supports  quite  an  extensive 
bass  fishery  in  its  northern  maze  of  oil  field 
canals.  New  Orleans  citizens  are  also  fortunate 
in  having  the  great  Pearl  River  Drainage  basin 
just  to  their  northeast.  Bass  fishermen  fish  these 
marshes  south  of  the  Tupelo-Cypress  swamps 
year  round  for  largemouth  bass. 


Job  well  done!  A  Louisiana  bass  marsh  fisherman 
proudly  displays  a  limit  of  Largemouth  Bass.  The 
average  marsh  bass  caught  will  probably  weigh  less 
than  iy2  pounds,  but  they  do  grow  larger.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  3  or  4  pounder  taken. 

At  the  extreme  southeastern  tip  of  our  state, 
the  two  thousand  plus  acre  Sawdust  Bend  pool 
located  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area  is  also  open  to  public  fishing.  Tales 
of  fishing  excursions  to  these  waters  are  widely 
spread  over  the  state  by  bass  and  catfish  fisher- 
men alike.  Also  on  Pass-a-Loutre  and  just  below 
the  Sawdust  Bend  area  is  the  popular  Freeport 
Sulphur  impoundment  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dred acres. 

Louisiana  has  not  placed  any  size  limits  or  sea- 
son restrictions  on  the  largemouth  bass.  However, 
bass  fishermen  are  required  not  to  take  more  than 
15  in  any  one  day  and  they  can  not  have  more 
than  two  days  limit  in  their  possession.  Bass  can 
only  be  taken  by  means  of  rod  (or  fishing  pole), 
hook  and  line,  trolling  line,  hand  line,  bait  cast- 
ing, and  fly  casting  apparatus. 

These  marshes  that  we  have  briefly  described 
are  presently  highly  productive.  It  took  nature 
millions  of  years  to  create  these  valuable  areas 
and  it  is  taking  us  only  a  few  short  years  to 
destroy  them  through  our  so  called  "development- 
al" draining  to  establish  housing  areas,  cattle 
districts  and  farm  lands.  Channelization  and  pol- 
lution are  two  more  developmental  terms  that 
have  resulted  due  to  our  progress.  Most  every 
sportsman  can  see  these  changes  taking  place.  If 
you  enjoy  the  thrill  of  marsh  sports  such  as  fish- 
ing and  hunting  and  desire  to  see  that  these  areas 
are  preserved  and  not  turned  into  biological  des- 
erts, support  your  local  sportsman's  organiza- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  perpetuate  better  fishing 
and  hunting. 

Why  not  plan  a  marsh  fishing  trip  soon  ?  + 
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HONEYSUCKLE 
HEAVEN 

L.   K.   Halls  and  S.  W.  Oefinger,  Jr.* 


Looking  FOR  wildlife?  Pick  a  seat  near  a 
secluded  honeysuckle  patch  and  you  won't 
have  long  to  wait. 

Don't  get  there  too  late  to  miss  the  opening.  It 
all  starts  as  soon  as  the  early  sunlight  begins  to 
penetrate  the  morning  silence.  Birds  seem  to 
generate  from  within  the  dense  tangles  as  they 
start  their  day  with  almost  chaotic  chattering  and 
scurrying  about.  There  may  be  juncos,  wrens, 
thrushes,  finches,  sparrows,  titmice,  chickadees, 
or  mockingbirds,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  quail  begin  calling  back 
and  forth,  or  if  you  see  a  cottontail  quietly  going 
after  an  early  breakfast.  Even  turkey  relish  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of  honeysuckle.  The  nesting  and 
escape  cover  afforded  these  small  creatures  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Deer  hunters  find  honeysuckle  patches  irresis- 
tible to  the  white-tail.  Besides  the  dense  cover, 
honeysuckle  provides  lush  year-round  greenery, 
particularly  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  when  other 
forages  are  scarce. 

Originally  introduced  from  Asia,  Japanese 
honeysuckle  or  Lonicera  japonica,  now  occurs 
throughout  the  South  but  mainly  on  low  moist 
ground  along  streams  or  on  fence  rows  and 
borders  of  woods.  Scattering  of  seeds  by  birds 
plus  man's  transplanting  accounts  for  its  wide 
dispersion.  Plants  can  be  established  vegetative- 
ly  from  root  and  stem  cuttings,  rooted  stolons, 
single  plants,  or  even  blocks  of  soil  containing 
roots.  The  plantings  need  cultivation  for  the 
first  year. 

For  the  best  application  as  wildlife  food  and 
cover  plants,  honeysuckle  should  be  grown  along 
fence  rows  and  edges  of  woods  where  the  vines 
may  climb  off  the  ground.  Honeysuckle  grows 
poorly  beneath  a  dense  canopy  of  trees,  but  in  the 
open  its  vigorous  growth  quickly  overwhelms 
low  shrubs  and  small  trees.  On  soils  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, runners  may  reach  a  length  of  18  feet  in  1 
year.  Plantings  spaced  10  feet  apart  in  an  open 
field  near  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  formed  excellent 
cover  in  3  years.  Food  yields  from  these  plants 
averaged  nearly  5  pounds  of  browse  and  0.3  pound 
of  fruit  per  plant  (ovendry  weight) . 


•The  authors  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Silvicul- 
ture Laboratory,  which  is  maintained  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  by  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  USDA  Forest  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College. 


Semi-evergreen  leaves,  oppositely  arranged  along 
trailing  or  twining  woody  vines,  are  relished  by  deer, 
especially  in  winter. 

Honeysuckle  is  eaten  by  cattle  and  may  provide 
emergency  winter  rations.  However,  cattle  will 
damage  the  stand  if  allowed  to  browse  excessive- 

ly. 

Honeysuckle  is  frequently  used  for  soil  stabili- 
zation, and  the  sweet  fragrance  from  its  flowers 
adds  immeasurably  to  its  value  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  What  boy  hasn't  sipped  nectar  from  the 
deep-throated  yellow  and  white  flowers?  Is  there 
a  better  way  to  turn  a  barren,  lifeless  yard  into 
habitat  attractive  to  many  kinds  of  birds  than 
with  honeysuckle  borders? 

Occasionally  honeysuckle  becomes  a  nuisance 
in  farming  and  timber  management.  Cultivation 
around  thickets  controls  its  spread  to  fields,  and 
timber  managers  can  apply  chemical  herbicides. 
Herbicides  have  been  found  most  effective  in 
early  spring  and  especially  when  used  in  combina- 
tion with  fire.  Controlled  burning  won't  kill  estab- 
lished honeysuckle,  but  is  useful  in  eliminating 
excessive  old  growth  and  curtailing  new. 

The  sun's  warmth  brings  to  honeysuckle  heaven 
a  slowdown  in  wildlife  activity.  But  it  will  pick 
up  again  in  the  evening  as  birds  begin  to  chatter, 
quail  huddle  up,  and  thrushes  dart  about  looking 
for  a  favorite  roosting  site.  Over  there,  in  the  cool 
blue-gray  shadows,  a  doe  will  slip  into  the 
thicket's  edge  with  her  fawn  to  nestle  in  for  the 
night.  Perhaps  you  will  return  in  the  evening  to 
watch.  * 
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LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 


CRAWFISH    FARMING 


Cecil   La   Caze 

(Photographs  By  Ray  Utt) 


general  summary  of  the  crawfish  farming 
industry  in  Louisiana  appeared  on  these 
pages  more  than  two  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  crawfish  picture  has  changed  considerably. 
There  is  still  almost  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  crawfish  is  a  delicious  little  rascal,  worthy  of 
any  table.  There  has  been  considerable  disagree- 
ment about  methods  to  be  used  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  crawfish.  As  in  any  new  industry,  how- 
ever, new  methods  are  evolving.  Crawfish  farms 
have  appeared  in  the  extreme  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  length  of  the 
harvesting  season  has  been  increased.  Techniques 
of  water  circulation  and  vegetation  control  have 
been  improved.  Markets  have  been  expanded  and 
new  processing  methods  have  produced  a  more 
widely  marketable  product.  Air  transportation  is 
being  utilized  in  the  shipment  of  live  crawfish  to 
new  markets.  A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the 
new  practices  or  innovations  will  serve  to  present 
the  current  situation  in  the  crawfish  industry. 

NEW  FARMING  AREAS 
Crawfish  farming  was  originally  initiated  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  wild,  or  natural  craw- 
fish. Generally,  many  of  the  older  crawfish  farms 
were  located  near  the  area  of  greatest  demand. 
This  area  was,  coincidentally  or  otherwise,  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  wild  crawfish.  It  centers 


Mainstays  of  the  crawfish  industry.  The  white  river 
crawfish  (lower  right)  is  a  slightly  "colder  water" 
crawfish  and  is  more  readily  caught  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  more  common  red  swamp  crawfish 
is  shown  at  left. 


Winter  shipment  of  crawfish  by  air.  Within  two 
hours  these  freshly  caught  live  crawfish  will  arrive 
at  one  of  the  finer  restaurants  in  Shreveport. 

around  Breaux  Bridge,  long  known  as  the  World's 
Crawfish  Capital.  Many  buyers  and  crawfish  pro- 
cessors operate  from  this  area. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Henderson,  Breaux 
Bridge  and  Catahoula  complex  has  not  been  able 
to  meet  the  demands  for  crawfish  throughout  the 
season,  which  begins  in  late  November  and  con- 
tinues through  June.  Even  with  help  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  (Bayou  Sor- 
rel, Bayou  Pidgeon  and  Pierre  Part)  the  demand 
could  not  be  met  consistently.  Local  consumers 
and  buyers  in  these  areas  were  supplied  when 
crawfish  were  available;  buyers  outside  the  area 
were  generally  unable  to  obtain  crawfish  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

Practically  no  crawfish  got  to  North  Louisiana, 
despite  a  surprising  demand.  As  part  of  a  land 
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Demonstration  of  "the 
way".  Here  an  experienced 
crawfish  eater  is  showing 
North  Louisianians  how  to 
peel  crawfish.  This  infor- 
mal crawfish  boil  occurred 
near  Monroe. 


diversification  program,  an  enterprising  employee 
of  Columbian  Fuel  Corporation  near  Mon- 
roe decided  to  try  crawfish.  The  250  acre  opera- 
tion, now  in  its  second  year,  promises  to  be  high- 
ly successful.  Markets  are  being  developed  in 
Monroe,  Northwest  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  brackish  marsh  area  of  South  Louisiana 
at  one  time  produced  large  amounts  of  crawfish. 
Pollution  and  drainage  operations  have  drastical- 
ly reduced  this  production.  New  crawfish  farms 
are  appearing  in  the  fresher  water  areas  of  the 
marsh  from  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
below  New  Orleans  to  Grand  Chenier  in  Cameron 
Parish. 

Large  new  crawfish  farms  are  in  operation  near 
Thibodaux  and  Morgan  City,  with  other  opera- 
tions being  considered  at  Marksville,  Monroe  and 
Krotz  Springs. 

HARVESTING  SEASON 

For  many  years  it  was  generally  thought  that 
crawfish  "hibernated"  during  the  winter  months. 
It  has  become  evident  that  only  the  coldest  weath- 
er in  January  and  February  causes  a  significant 
decrease  in  crawfish  activity.  Crawfish  farmers 
are  now  "pumping  early  and  catching  early" — 
ponds  are  flooded  by  early  September  and  har- 
vesting begins  in  late  November.  Prices  usually 
are  stable  and  high  until  the  wild  crawfish  ap- 
pear in  bulk  in  March  or  April. 

POND  MANAGEMENT 

A  successful  crawfish  pond  cannot  be  built  by 
simply  pushing  up  a  levee  around  any  area  which 
will  hold  water.  Many  early  crawfish  operations 
failed  because  of  dense  trees  and  underbrush 
within  the  ponds.  "Blackwater"  conditions  re- 
sulted from  the  decay  of  excessive  organic  mater- 
ial. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  highest  producing 
ponds  are  those  that  contain  no  trees  or  under- 
brush. Emergent  aquatic  plants,  apparently  the 
best  being  alligator  grass  and/or  water  primrose, 


are  an  absolute  necessity.  Food  and  cover  are  pro- 
vided by  these  plants,  which  will  grow  when  the 
pond  is  flooded  or  during  the  dry  summer  period 
after  drawdown. 

Adequate  water  circulation  within  the  ponds 
is  also  a  necessity.  Most  crawfish  ponds  are  12- 
30  inches  in  depth.  Ponds  of  this  depth  quickly 
develop  conditions  of  low  dissolved  oxygen  in 
warm  weather.  Water  must  be  pumped  into  and 
circulated  around  the  pond  to  alleviate  this  condi- 
tion. Many  newly  constructed  ponds  provide  for 
maximum  water  circulation  by  proper  position- 
ing of  pumps  and  drains. 

MARKETING  AND  PROCESSING 

Until  several  years  ago,  most  crawfish  went  to 
market  alive,  in  sacks.  Many  are  still  sold  this 
way  but  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  processed 
crawfish. 

A  growing  number  of  farmers  are  selling 
boiled  crawfish.  The  freshly  caught  crawfish 
are  boiled  in  the  time-honored  way  and  packed 
in  twj-pound  plastic  bags.  The  busy  housewife 
can  dash  into  the  local  market  and  pick  up  one 
or  two  bags  each  for  family  or  guests.  When 
properly  boiled  and  refrigerated  these  crawfish 
are  much  easier  to  keep  and  handle  than  those 
packed  alive.  "-  •- 

Pealed  crawfish  tails  are  still  big  business. 
Restaurants  buy  most  of  these,  but  housewives 
claim  their  share. 

A  modern,  spick-and-span  plant  is  in  operation 
at  Cecelia,  near  Breaux  Bridge.  Crawfish  patties 
and  etouffe  are  prepared,  packed  in  TV-dinner 
type  containers  and  blast-frozen.  It  is  something 
of  a  paradox  to  see  etouffe  displayed  in  a  super- 
market next  to  the  Salisbury  steak  dinner. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  markets  for  craw- 
fish are  rapidly  expanding  into  North  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  At  least  one  crawfish 
farmer  is  in  contact  with  European  buyers.  Air 
freight  is  being  used  to  transport  live  crawfish 
from  Monroe  to  Shreveport.  As  gourmet  items, 
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Attractive,  delicious  and 
satisfying,  the  crawfish  is 
found  on  a  variety  of 
tables — from  the  rough 
planking  of  camp  tables 
to  the  polished  walnut 
shown  here. 


it  is  likely  that  crawfish  may  soon  go  to  Europe 
by  air. 

The  crawfish  industry  is  growing.  Badly 
needed,  however,  is  more  organization  and  pro- 
fessional promotion.  More  people  have  to  be  ex- 
posed to  at  least  one  crawfish  meal.  Some  years 
ago,  a  few  of  us  were  engaged  in  the  somewhat 
dubious  game  of  exposing  our  carcasses  to  vari- 
ous types  of  flying  objects  in  Korea.  During  lulls, 
the  conversation  invariably  got  around  to  food. 
Just  as  invariably,  the  writer  expressed  a  desire 
for  some  crawfish,  apple  pie  notwithstanding. 
The  stock  response  was,  "Do  you  eat  those?" 

The  answer  was,  and  still  is,  "Like  sure,  man, 
don't  you?"  * 

BREAKS   OWN    RECORD! 


Clarence  Craig,  leader  in  the  Flounder  Division 
of  the  Official  Louisiana  Fish  Records,  kept  by 
the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  is 
shown  with  a  12  pound — 4  ounce  Southern  Flounder 
that  is  first  place  in  the  LOWA  records.  Craig 
wasn't  too  excited  by  his  catch,  even  though  he  was 
pleased.  He  held  the  No.  1  spot  in  that  division 
already  with  an  11  pound — 1  Vi  ounce  flounder 
caught  in  November  of  1967. 


LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  SET 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation's  annual 
convention  will  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  March 
21,  22  and  23  at  the  White  House  Inn,  1575  N. 
Third  Street.  Three  member  organizations  will 
act  as  hosts  for  the  convention — the  Baton  Rouge 
Sportsmen's  League,  the  Clio  Sportsmen's  League 
and  the  East  Ascension  Sportsmen's  League. 

Arthur  L.  Darnsteadt,  Jr.,  federation  presi- 
dent, has  announced  a  full  program  of  activities 
for  the  convention  which  will  be  highlighted 
Saturday  night,  March  22,  by  the  annual  recogni- 
tion banquet  for  the  Governor's  State  Conserva- 
tion Achievement  Program. 

Registration  will  take  place  Friday  afternoon, 
March  21,  and  the  convention  will  be  called  to 
order  at  7  :30  p.m.  Friday  by  Darnsteadt.  There 
will  be  an  official  welcome  from  the  Mayor  of 
Baton  Rouge.  Following  other  speakers,  delegates 
to  the  convention  will  begin  committee  meetings. 

These  include:  resolutions,  nominations,  duck 
calling,  Guardian,  scholarship,  leadership,  Gov- 
ernor's conservation  achievement,  National  Wild- 
life Week,  Library  books,  pollution  abatement, 
F.A.I. R.  (Forestry  and  Land  Use),  conservation 
education,  game  preserves  and  habitat  improve- 
ment, boating  and  underwater  recreation,  archery, 
upland  game  birds  (doves,  turkey  and  woodcock), 
rabbit  and  squirrels,  law  enforcement,  deer,  and 
fish. 

Meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  will  be  the  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association.  The  LOWA  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  March  22.  * 
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NOW  OF  AGE 


CATFISH  FARMING 


Bobby  T.  Walker 


Efforts  toward  profitable  catfish  production 
in  the  south-central  states  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Considerable  acreage  is  being  con- 
verted to  this  type  of  crop  each  year.  There  are 
now  over  28,000  acres  involved.  With  the  minnow 
market  saturated  some  minnow  farmers  are  con- 
verting to  catfish,  and  thus  the  acreage  increases 
even  more. 

Through  trial  and  error  many  catfish  farmers 
are  perfecting  the  techniques  necessary  to  show 
very  profitable  returns  through  fish  culture. 

Louisiana  has  fallen  behind  its  neighboring 
states,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  in  catfish  farm- 
ing. Some  farms  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  are 
large  enough  that  it  is  found  feasible  to  utilize 
small  aircraft  in  the  feeding  program. 

HARVESTING 
Endeavors  to  increase  harvests  and  profits 
have  brought  about  changes  of  ideas  and  im- 
proved techniques.  In  the  not  too  distant  past  the 
farmer  generally  reared,  harvested,  and  retailed 
his  fish  from  relatively  small  ponds.  Today  har- 
vesting techniques  have  been  perfected  so  that 
20  acre,  40  acre  ponds,  or  even  larger  ponds  can 
be  harvested  by  heavy  duty  mechanical  equipment 
thus  minimizing  labor  costs.  This  type  of  equip- 
ment is  expensive,  therefore  most  farmers  will 
utilize  the  service  of  custom  harvest  and  hauling 


companies.  Several  such  companies  conduct  opera- 
tions in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  at  the  present 
time. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Rhorer,  Arkansas,  has  con- 
ducted considerable  research  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial fish  harvesting  and  can  supply  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Catfish  processing  plants  have  also  been  estab- 
lished in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  These  plants 
utilize  a  machine  that  has  been  engineered  to 
clean  10,000  pounds  of  catfish  per  8  hour  day.  The 
plant  at  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi,  expects  to 
eventually  install  five  of  these  machines.  Ralston 
Purina's  Plant  at  McGehee,  Arkansas,  currently 
has  a  10,000  pound  per  day  capacity.  Both  of 
these  plants  are  relatively  new  and  expect  to  ex- 
pand in  the  future.  Most  companies  which  harvest 
and  transport  fish  have  vehicles  generally  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  to  12,000  pounds  and  prefer  to 
handle  a  capacity  load  especially  when  the  farm  is 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  plant. 

There  are  other  processors  in  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  cat- 
fish processors  which  was  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  Box  860.  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas,  which  also  has  other  information  avail- 
able to  the  public. 


Heavy  duty  harvesting 
equipment  demonstrated 
on  the  Cormie  fish  farm 
at  Lake  Charles,  Louisi- 
ana by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 
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A  Partial  List  of 
Catfish  Processors 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  Fisheries,  Inc. 

Larry  Hartsough,  Mgr. 

P.O.  Box  723 

Brinkley,  Arkansas  72021 

Inland  Fish  Farms,  Inc. 

Owner   (Plant  at  Fargo,  Arkansas) 

Ernest  Bradshaw 

Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank 

Dumas,  Arkansas  71639 

Earl  E.  Evans 

900  W.  16th 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72206 

Plant  at  Tamo,  Arkansas 

Hwy.  65  South  of  Pine  Bluff 

Plant  Manager,  Mr.  Eddie  Collins 

900  Hickory  Street 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  71601 

Fish  Farmers  Cooperative 
Dumas,  Arkansas  71639 

Inland  Fish  Farms,  Inc. 
1100  North  Street 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
Mr.  L.  D.  Owen,  President 

Ralph  Norris 

Route  1 

Cash,  Arkansas  72421 

Phone:  501-477-5257 

(CUSTOM  HARVESTING) 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 
McGehee,  Arkansas 
(Contact  Bill  Taggard  or 
Ben  H.  Powell) 
19  Plainview 

McGehee,  Arkansas  71654 
Phone:  501-112-3177 
(CUSTOM  HARVESTING) 

Mississippi 

Fishery  Services,  Inc. 
Morgan  City,  Mississippi 
Melvin  Anderson,  Pres. 
Anderson  Sporting  Goods 
Yazoo  City,  Mississippi  39194 
Radford  Dubois,  Mgr. 
Phone:  601-254-7205  or 
601-254-7551 

FINGERLING  PRODUCTION 
Channel  catfish  fingerling  production  is  a 
specialized  part  of  the  industry  and  is  an  art  in 
itself.  The  possibilities  of  this  phase  are  tremen- 
dous. Millions  of  fingerlings  can  be  produced  on 
small  acreage,  and  potential  profits  are  astound- 
ing. The  fry  are  often  stocked  at  a  rate  of  250,000 
per  acre  where  they  are  fed  and  sold  as  finger- 
lings.  (Consider  selling  these  fish  at  $.05  per 
fish.)  One  must  also  look  at  the  other  side  of  this 
story.  Considering  the  above  figures,  it  is  evident 
that  fingerlings  could  easily  be  overproduced.  A 


Feed  bins  for  storage  of  catfish  feed-blower  type 
feed  distributor  run  off  the  power  take-off  of  a 
tractor. 

Photo  By  Bobby  T.  Walker 

large  percentage  of  a  fingerling  crop  should  be 
gauged  by  prior  contract  orders. 

A  fingerling  producer  to  be  successful  must 
build  a  reputation  for  having  hardy  fish — clear 
of  disease  and  parasites. 

A  publication  entitled  "Techniques  of  Catfish 
Fingerling  Production"  by  Mayo  Martin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas,  is  thorough,  condensed  literature  re- 
view of  fingerling  production  invaluable  to  those 
interested  in  this  topic. 

FEEDING 

Catfish  feeding  has  progressed  from  hand  feed- 
ing to  blower  feeding  to  airplane  feeding  and  even 
automatic  feeders.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  automatic  feeders.  One  is  triggered  by  the  fish 
when  they  get  hungry.  This  is  referred  to  as  a 
demand  feeder.  Experiments  with  this  type  feeder 
in  small  1/4  acre  ponds  showed  an  increase  in 
growth  rate  and  in  food  utilization.  The  other  is 
a  preset  device  and  is  operated  electrically  by  a 
timer. 

If  demand  feeders  are  proven  satisfactory,  they 
should  almost  eliminate  the  problems  arising  from 
over  feeding.  These  problems  are  added  expense 
of  food,  excessive  organic  debris  and  over  fertil- 
ity, both  of  the  latter  two  problems  can  cause 
oxygen  sags  or  even  oxygen  depletions.  Auto- 
feeders  would  also  cut  the  man  hours  necessary  to 
operate  a  farm. 

CHEMICALS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY 
Extensive  research  has  produced  chemical 
treatments  which  can  be  very  effectively  used  by 
the  fish  farmer  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 
parasites.  More  of  these  chemicals  should  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  the  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  order  to  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  these  chemicals  as  regards  catfish  farming 
techniques. 
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Holding  vats  at  a  processing  plant. 

Photo  By  Bobby  T.  Walker 

Precise  measurement  and  treatment  is  neces- 
sary to  get  desired  results  from  the  use  of  these 
chemicals.  Fintrol  (antimycin)  for  example,  if 
used  at  a  rate  of  .5  parts  per  million  where  the  pH 
is  less  than  8.5  and  the  water  temperature  is 
above  60°  Fahrenheit,  will  kill  scaled  fishes  out 
of  a  catfish  pond  with  no  apparent  damage  to  the 
catfish.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  applies  here  also.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  prevention  of  diseases,  parasites  and  trash 
fishes  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  "wild"  water. 
Subsurface  (well  water)  water  should  be  used 
in  any  type  of  fish  farming.  Even  the  use  of  this 
technique  presents  some  problems.  Water  directly 
from  a  well  will  have  little  if  any  dissolved  oxygen 
to  support  fish  life.  Therefore  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  let  the  water  stand  in  the  pond  two  or 
three  days  until  it  becomes  naturally  oxygenated 
or  use  artificial  method  of  oxygenating. 

Some  farmers  pump  their  water  from  the  sub- 
strata by  use  of  air  pressure  thus  adding  suffi- 
cient oxygen  immediately.  Another  method  is  air 
pressurizing  in  a  storage  tank  referred  to  as  an 
injection  method.  Oxygen  can  also  be  added  by 
air  jets  as  the  water  moves  through  a  pipe. 

Oxygen  testing  kits  can  be  purchased  with  cook 
book  style  instruction  for  about  $18.00  and  would 
be  an  asset  to  catfish  farmers. 

RACEWAY  CULTURE 

Raceway  culture  refers  to  fish  culture  in  simu- 
lated running  streams.  Some  research  has  been 
done  with  semi-raceways.  This  is  where  water  is 
continuously  run  through  rearing  ponds.  Results 
of  this  research  indicate  that  there  is  a  possible 
net  increase  in  returns  of  about  $100.00  per  acre. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  "fresher" 
water.  The  moving  water  tends  to  remove  a  large 
percentage  of  the  metabolic  wastes  which  are  be- 
lieved to  hamper  growth  rates  in  fish  culture.  It 
also  decreases  the  potential  for  oxygen  problems. 
Raceways  or  semi-raceways  seem  to  enhance  the 
vigor  of  fishes  and  thereby  increase  growth  rates. 

The  Catfish  Farmers  of  America  were  orga- 
nized in  April,  1968.  This  organization  feels  that 
the  industry  has  great  potential,  but  warns  that 
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an  uninformed  catfish  farmer  is  more  likely  to 
show  a  loss  than  a  profit.  The  official  addr> 
the  organization  is  Tower  Building,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  72201.  The  organization  has  an  official 
publication  entitled  "The  Catfish  Farmer".  It  is 
a  quarterly  publication  and  it  should  be  to  the 
catfish  farmer's  advantage  to  subscribe  to  this 
magazine. 
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Catfish  transport  vehicle. 

Photo  By  Bobby  I.  Walker 

With  the  establishment  of  processing  plants, 
the  development  of  new  and  better  harvesting  and 
hauling  techniques  and  employing  proper  man- 
agement, raising  channel  catfish  should  produce 
handsome  rewards.  Not  only  can  there  be  mone- 
tary profits  but  delicious  meals  of  catfish  with 
the  added  attraction  of  sports  fishing  is  an  asset 
to  family  life.  The  channel  catfish  is  a  worthy 
opponent  when  hooked  on  light  tackle  and  many 
an  enjoyable  hour  is  spent  by  adults  and  other 
children  with  pole  or  fishing  tackle.  + 


James  L.  Winfree  of  Baton  Rouge,  left,  new  Com- 
mission member  who  was  appointed  late  last  year 
by  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Commission  created  by  the  resignation  of 
H.  B.  Fairchild.  is  shown  with  Commission  Director 
Clark  M.  Hoffpauer  during  an  informal  conversa- 
tion. An  executive  with  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Win- 
free  has  been  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge  for  30  years. 
Known  to  his  friends  as  Jim.  he  is  a  member  of 
numerous  civic,  social  and  sportsmen's  clubs  and  is 
an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman. 
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FUR  AND  WILDLIFE  FESTIVAL 


Joe   L.   Herring 

(Photographs  By  Robert  Dennie) 


The  colorful  Thirteenth  Annual  Fur  and 
Wildlife  Festival  was  held  in  Cameron  on 
January  10-11,  1969.  Menhaden  fish,  "King 
Pogey",  was  the  theme  for  this  year's  festival. 
Being  a  festival  that  promotes  wildlife,  this  is  one 
of  our  state's  most  interesting  festivals. 

Festival  activities  started  at  2:00  P.M.  Friday 
with  trap  shooting  and  4-H  fur  judging  at  Rocke- 
feller Refuge,   and   continued   through   Saturday 


Colorful  floats  highlighted  the  parade  during  the 
Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival.  This  float  saluted  the 
Menhaden  industry. 

afternoon  with  the  State  Fur  and  Wildlife  Queen's 
Contest  and  Queen's  Ball. 

In  the  State  4-H  fur  judging,  Michael  Dufrene, 
Lafourche  Parish,  placed  first,  with  Wilton  Par- 
fait,  Jr.,  Terrebonne  Parish,  and  Ricky  White, 
Cameron  Parish,  placing  second  and  third. 

Paiish  i-H  fur  judging,  Junior  Division:  David 
Hinton,  Hackberry,  placed  first;  Michael  McCall 


The  streets  of  Cameron  were  lined  with  visitors  and 
local  persons  as  the  colorful  floats  paraded  during 
the  festival. 


Miss  Hane  Cheryl  Weilbaecher,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  O.  Weilbaecher  of  Destrehan,  was 
selected  Queen  over  eight  other  Princesses  represent- 
ing the  major  fur-producing  parishes  to  reign  as 
Queen  of  the  13th  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival.  She 
was  crowned  by  the  1968  Queen,  Nancy  Lee  Jordan 
of  Ruston.  Looking  on  is  King  Fur  I,  Jack  T.  Styron, 
Cameron. 

and  Russell  Roy,  both  of  Grand  Cheniere,  placed 
second  and  third. 

Parish  A-H  fur  judging ,  Senior  Division:  Rickey 
White,  Hackberry,  first;  Johnny  Ray,  Grand 
Cheniere,  second. 

Saturday  afternoon  everyone  turned  out  for 
the  festival  parade.  The  weather  was  beautiful 
and  all  could  enjoy  the  colorful  floats.  The 
Cameron  Home  Demonstration  Club  and  the 
Cameron  Lions  Club  were  top  winners  in  the 
senior  float  division. 

The  Cameron  Home  Demonstration  float  was 
judged  "Most  Beautiful"  in  the  senior  division 
of  the  parade  with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary  float  second.  "Most  Beautiful"  float  in 
the  junior  division  was  the  South  Cameron  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  float,  followed  by 
the  Cameron  Junior  4-H  and  the  South  Cameron 
Beta  Club. 

The  Lions  Club  float  was  termed  "Most  Origi- 
nal" in  the  senior  division.  Our  Lady  Star  of  the 
Sea  Catholic  Daughters'  float  placed  second  and 
the  Mallard  Gun  Club  third.  In  the  junior  divi- 
sion "Most  Original"  was  the  Creole  Boy  Scouts 
entry  followed  by  the  entries  of  the  Grand  Chen- 
iere 4-H  and  Creole  4-H. 

Cameron  Fire  Equipment  Company  had  the 
winning  entry  in  the  commercial  division.  The 
Louisiana  Menhaden  Company  was  second  with 
Cameron  Drug  Store  and  Coastal  Laundry  tying 
for  third. 
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You  don't  have  to  be  fully  grown  to  appreciate  duck 
hunting  and  the  sooner  a  person  starts  to  learn  how 
to  call  properly,  the  better  a  hunter  he  will  be.  This 
youngster  is  demonstrating  his  brand  of  calling.  One 
of  these  years,  he  might  take  the  honors  for  first 
place. 

Other  events  and  winners  listed  in  first  through 
third  place  with  time  or  score,  where  applicable, 
were  as  follows : 

Senior  Nutria  Skinning:  Burnell  Koch,  Pecan 
Island,  2  min.,  13  sec;  Wade  Vincent,  Pecan  Is- 
land, 2  mi.,  18  sec. ;  J.  A.  Miller,  Cameron,  2  min., 
23  sec. 

Junior  Nutria  Skinning:  Colley  Hardin,  Pecan 
Island,  1  min.,  8  sec. ;  Johnny  Ray,  Grand  Chen- 
iere,  1  min.,  57  sec. ;  Robert  Boudreaux,  Cameron, 
2  min.,  54  sec. 

Senior  Muskrat  Skinning:  Robert  LaLaude, 
Cameron,  1  min.,  14  sec;  Fletcher  Miller,  Cam- 
eron, 1  min.,  18  sec. ;  J.  A.  Miller,  Cameron,  1 
min.,  18  sec. 

Junior  Muskrat  Skinning:  Wade  Miller,  Cam- 
eron, 1  min.,  1  sec. ;  Bobby  Boudreaux,  Cameron, 
1  min.,  36  sec;  Jody  McCall,  Grand  Cheniere,  1 
min.,  42  sec. 

Trap  Setting:  Bob  Schwark,  Cameron,  58  sec; 
J.  A.  Miller,  Cameron,  1  min.,  7  sec. ;  Fletcher 
Miller,  Cameron,  1  min.,  13  sec. 

Senior  Duck  Calling:  Wayne  Theriot,  Creole; 
Robert  Mhire,  Grand  Cheniere;  James  Cox, 
Sweetlake. 

Junior  Duck  Calling:  Kenneth  Hebert,  Stephen 
Perry,  Malcolm  Hebert,  all  of  Sweetlake. 

Senior  Goose  Calling:  Ernest  Meaux,  Vinton; 
Bob  Schwark,  Cameron;  C.  Dominque,  Port 
Arthur. 

Junior  Goose  Calling:  Malcolm  Hebert,  Ken- 
neth Hebert,  both  of  Sweetlake,  and  Johnny  Ray, 
Grand  Cheniere. 

A  new  event,  archery,  started  last  year  for  the 
first  time.  This  event  has  become  very  popular 


Senior  and  Junior  Nutria  and  Muskrat  Skinning  Con- 
tests traditionally  are  a  part  of  the  annual  Fur  and 
Wildlife  Festival,  held  each  year  at  Cameron.  The 
judges  time  the  participants  and  winners  are  selected 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  how  fast  they  can  skin  and 
scrape  a  muskrat  or  nutria. 

with  good  participation.  Winers  of  this  event 
were  as  follows : 

Parish  Archery :  Tony  Balanger,  Cameron,  149; 
James  Colligon,  Cameron,  115;  Richard  Perry, 
Sweetlake,  92. 

State  Archery:  Grady  Kaough,  Lake  Charles, 
376;  Bill  Williamson,  West  Lake  367;  and  Buddy 
Morris,  Lake  Charles,  318. 


4-H  State  Fur  grading.  Left  to  right  -  Dr.  Reid 
Grigsby,  3rd  Ricky  While,  Cameron.  2nd.  Wilton 
Parfait  J.  Terribonne.  1st  Michael  Dufrene.  La- 
Fourche. 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  HUNTS 


1968  - 1969 


Ray  Palermo  and   Louis  Brunett 


ON  November  23,  1968,  twenty-one  wildlife 
management  areas  in  Louisiana  were 
opened  to  deer  hunting.  These  areas  were 
open  for  varying  types  of  seasons,  most  of  which 
were  for  two  days  "either  sex"  followed  by  three 
days  "bucks  only",  however  some  areas  had  only 
buck  hunting  and  seasons  ran  until  January  12, 
1969. 

These  wildlife  management  areas  provided 
more  than  40,000  recorded  hunting  efforts  with 
a  total  recorded  kill  of  2,610  deer.  Many  addi- 
tional hunting  efforts  were  made  using  the  "sea- 
son permit"  system  in  which  no  record  of  the 
number  of  hunters  nor  their  kill  was  recorded, 
however  we  know  of  many  deer  that  were  killed 
on  these  management  areas  during  these  extended 
open  seasons. 

Deer  hunter  participation  on  wildlife  areas  has 
steadily  increased  from  about  2,000  efforts  in 
1955  to  an  estimated  50,000  in  1968.  Along  with 
this  great  increase  in  hunter  activity,  the  man- 
agement areas  are  providing  about  3,000  deer  a 
year  to  hunters.  Table  1  shows  a  yearly  tally  of 
hunting  efforts,  deer  killed,  and  hunter  success 
ratios  since  1955.  (None  were  open  in  1956.) 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  continued 
high  interest  in  deer  hunting  in  Louisiana's  man- 
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agement  areas.  One  is  the  dwindling  acreage  of 
deer  habitat,  especially  in  the  once  productive 
north  and  central  Louisiana  delta  country.  This 
woodland  has  been  converted  mostly  to  soybean 
production.  Another  reason  is  that  Louisiana  now 
has  close  to  150,000  resident  deer  hunters.  Third- 
ly, people  like  to  hunt  on  management  areas.  They 
have  good  success  as  evidenced  by  the  success 
ratios  on  most  areas  this  year. 

Of  the  twenty-one  areas  open  to  deer  hunting, 
nineteen  were  on  a  "daily  permit"  basis.  This  per- 
mit procedure  required  a  hunter  to  exchange  his 
basic  hunting  license  for  a  daily  permit.  All  deer 
killed  were  checked  out  at  permanent  check  sta- 
tions. Information  recorded  at  these  check  stations 
included  sex,  weight,  age,  antler  formation  and 
general  physical  condition.  At  the  end  of  his  hunt, 
his  hunting  license  was  returned  to  him.  This 
method  is  accurate  and  quick.  It  gives  us  much 
useful  information  such  as  number  of  hunting 
efforts  and  deer  killed. 

Seven  of  the  areas  had  additional  "bucks  only" 
hunting  allowed  on  a  "season  permit"  basis  and 
only  spot  checks  of  hunters  and  their  kills  were 
made.  Many  hunting  efforts  were  made  on  areas 
using  this  system. 


Hunters  checking  their 
guns,  at  the  camping  area, 
prior  to  a  deer  hunt  on 
Red  Dirt. 
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Hunters    obtaining    permits    to    hunt    deer    on    the 
Georgia-Pacific  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Two  areas  were  open  on  a  "season  permit" 
basis  only.  No  record  of  the  number  of  hunters  or 
deer  kill  was  made. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  hunters,  deer 
killed,  and  the  success  ratios  for  each  manage- 
ment area  in  1967  and  1968. 

The  Bodcau  area  was  open  to  deer  hunting  in 
1967  on  a  "season  permit"  basis  therefore  no  rec- 
ord of  the  number  of  hunting  efforts  or  deer 
killed  was  kept.  However,  in  1968,  a  one  day 
"either  sex"  season  was  held  when  46  deer  were 
taken.  This  area  also  had  additional  "bucks  only" 
hunting. 

Caldwell  management  area  yielded  61  bucks  in 
1967  and  354  "either  sex"  deer  in  1968.  This  was 
the  first  "either  sex"  season  since  1963  when  242 
were  bagged.  Four  years  of  "bucks  only"  hunting 
followed  by  one  of  "either  sex"  is  by  no  means 
ideal  deer  management.  This  area  should  have 
"either  sex"  seasons  every  year.  On  a  sustained 
basis,  Caldwell  should  produce  about  200  deer 
annually. 

Many  more  deer  were  killed  on  Concordia  and 
Ked  River  areas  in  1968  than  indicated  in  Table 
II.  These  areas  were  open  on  a  "season  permit" 
basis  for  16  days  after  Christmas  and  yielded 
quite  a  few  nice  bucks. 

Saline  wildlife  management  area,  one  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity,  yielded  90  fine  bucks  during 
the  5  day  managed  hunt  and  an  estimated  60  more 
were  killed  during  the  additional  16  days  after 
Christmas.  Some  exceptionally  large  bucks  were 
bagged  on  the  Saline  area,  a  few  which  weighed 
over  300  pounds.  The  largest  tipped  the  scales  at 
338  pounds. 

Although  the  Thistlethwaite  area  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  squirrel  hunting,  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  favorite  deer  hunting  area.  Deer  were  stocked 
in  Thistlethwaite  in  the  early  1960's  and  have 
responded  well.  Hunter  participation  has  doubled 
each  year  since  the  initial  opening  and  the  kill  is 
increasing  each  year.  Some  very  fine  bucks  have 
been  killed  on  this  area. 


In  addition  to  the  gun  hunts  for  deer,  bow  hunt- 
ing was  allowed  on  all  wildlife  management  areas 
in  1968.  The  open  season  was  from  October  5 
through  January  12  with  "either  sex"  deer  legal, 
except  when  an  area  was  open  to  gun  hunting  for 
"bucks  only"  then  it  also  was  for  "bucks  only" 
to  archers.  No  record  of  the  number  of  hunting 
efforts  or  deer  killed  was  kept,  however,  we  know 
that  a  substantial  number  of  archers  participated 
and  quite  a  few  deer  were  killed  by  bowhunters 
on  the  management  areas.  For  instance,  we  know 
that  at  least  25  deer  were  killed  by  bowhunters 
on  the  West  Bay  Management  Area  in  1968.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  number  of  deer  killed  by  gun 
hunters  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

Deer  management  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  some  it  means  producing  the 
greatest  number  of  deer ;  to  others  it  means  striv- 
ing to  obtain  quality  deer.  Louisiana  has  pro- 
gressed a  long  wal  toward  sound  deer  manage- 
ment on  its  state  controlled  areas.  Either  sex  deer 


A  nice  buck  bagged  on  the  Georgia-Pacific  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

were  legal  on  most  management  areas  in  1968  and 
for  several  years  previous.  This  is  one  objective 
of  good  management.  When  deer  numbers  in- 
crease to  the  point  of  overbrowsing  the  existing 
range,  the  deer  herd  suffers  for  years  to  come. 
Poor  antler  formation  and  smaller  deer  are  two 
clearly  visible  signs  of  overpopulation.  Well 
nourished  bucks  which  are  one  and  one-half  years 
old  generally  have  small  antlers — spikes,  three, 
four,  and  possibly  up  to  eight  points,  however,  on 
overcrowded  ranges  spikes  might  make  up  50  or 
even  100  percent  of  this  entire  age  group.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  when  this  age  group  con- 
tains more  than  30  percent  spikes  then  this  herd 
needs  reduction.  Other  results  of  overpopulation 
are  lower  fawn  production  and  poor  body  condi- 
tion. 
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Sound  deer  management,  as  applied  to  wildlife 
management  areas,  should  also  be  applied  to  many 
general  deer  areas  of  the  State.  The  conditions 
are  similar  and  the  end  results  are  the  same.  We 
are  simply  not  legally  harvesting  the  number  of 
deer  that  are  being  produced.  Either  sex  hunting 
on  a  sustained  basis  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
problem.  In  recent  years  we  have  made  progress 
in  this  direction  and  the  quality  of  tomorrow's 
deer  hunting  in  Louisiana  will  be  dependent  upon 
how  we  manage  our  deer  herds  today. 

The  squirrel  season  opened  on  22  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Areas  along  with  the  Statewide  season 
on  October  5,  1968.  The  length  of  season  varied 
from  25  days  on  some  areas  to  the  entire  length 
of  the  season  on  others. 

The  only  area  where  a  daily  check-in  and  check- 
out permit  system  was  used  was  Thistlethwaite. 
Squirrel  research  has  been  conducted  on  this  area 
since  1958  and  it  was  necessary  to  record  the 
number  of  daily  hunters  and  their  kill.  On  the 
other  areas  season  permits  were  used  by  the  hunt- 
ers and  a  concerted  effort  was  put  forth  to  spot 
check  the  hunters  and  their  success. 

Overall,  squirrel  hunter  success  on  management 
areas  was  generally  better  in  1968  than  in  1967. 
On  the  Concordia  and  Thistlethwaite  areas  squir- 
rel populations  were  extremely  high,  while  on  the 
Saline  and  Red  River  areas  the  abundant  mast 
crops  gave  promise  that  the  modest  1968  squirrel 
population  would  greatly  expand  by  the  time  the 
1969  season  rolled  around. 

The  highlight  of  the  squirrel  season  was  on  the 
Thistlethwaite  area  whei'e  an  experimental  bag 
limit  of  16  squirrels  was  granted. 


An  eight-point  buck  harvested  on  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 


District  Supervisor  J.  B.  Kidd  and  Area  Supervisor 
Louis  Babin  check  the  kill  of  a  squirrel  hunter  on 
the  Thistlethwaite  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

The  total  kill  was  9,630  squirrels  by  4,227  hunt- 
er efforts  for  an  average  bag  of  2.28  squirrels 
per  trip.  This  represented  an  increase  of  more 
than  3,000  squirrels  over  the  previous  high  of 
6,000  in  1962.  This  increase  in  kill  was  attributed 
mostly  to  the  increase  in  hunter  participation  be- 
cause of  the  increased  daily  limit.  Analysis  of  the 
kill  data  showed  there  were  only  12  hunting  trips 
out  of  4,227  that  resulted  in  the  limit  kill  of  16 
squirrels.  The  total  kill  in  excess  of  the  normal 
bag  limit  amounted  to  only  538  squirrels  or  5.4 
percent  of  the  total.  This  experimental  bag  limit 
showed  that  it  attracted  twice  as  many  hunters 
as  a  normal  year  but  resulted  in  only  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  total  kill. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  the  increase  in  the 
squirrel  kill  on  Thistlethwaite  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  1966,  the  squirrel  kill  hit  an  all 
time  low  since  the  area  was  opened  in  1958.  Only 
1,658  squirrels  were  killed  by  1,425  hunting  ef- 
forts. In  1967,  2,408  hunting  efforts  resulted  in 
4,982  animals  being  harvested  and  this  past  sea- 
son topped  them  all  with  9,630  squirrels  bagged. 
All  the  reasons  responsible  for  fluctuating  squirrel 
populations  are  not  known,  however,  mast  pro- 
duction is  one  of  the  most  important.  Hurricanes, 
during  two  consecutive  years  (1964  and  1965),  ac- 
counted for  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  mast 
crops  of  1965  and  1966  which  resulted  in  subse- 
quent lower  squirrel  populations.  Mast  produc- 
tion was  good  in  1967  and  a  high  squirrel  popula- 
tion was  present  this  past  season.  In  1968,  mast 
was  also  abundant,  therefore  the  1969  season 
should  also  be  an  exceptional  one. 

Always  a  popular  sport,  dove  hunting  on  wild- 
life management  areas  is  relatively  new.  How- 
ever, recently  developed  dove  fields  have  become 
very  popular  and  productive  on  areas  such  as  the 
Bodcau,  Fort  Polk,  and  Red  River  management 
areas.  Spot  checks  on  the  Fort  Polk  area  during 
early  September  revealed  that  278  hunters  that 
were  checked  had  killed  885  doves  or  an  average 
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Table  11 

MANAGED   HUNT   RESULTS   FOR   SOME   LOUISIANA    WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
DURING  THE  1967  AND  1968  DEER  HUNTING  SEASONS 


Game  Number 

Management  of 

Area  Hunters 

Alexander  Forest  1,186 

Bodcau 

Caldwell  1,561 

Catahoula 3,660 

Concordia 73* 

Evangeline 851 

Fort  Polk 4,667* 

Georgia-Pacific 6,789 

Jackson-Bienville 2,722 

Lutcher-Moore 467 

Red  Dirt 4,173 

Red  River 

Russell-Sage 3,234 

Sabine 401 

Saline 1,245* 

Thistlethwaite 848 

Union 961 

West  Bay 10,130 

Zemurray  Park 397* 

TOTAL 43,365 


1967 

1968 

Number 

Hunter 

Number 

Hiiltti  r 

of  Deer 

Success 

of   Deer 

Ratio 

Taken 

Ratio 

Taken 

Success 

37 

1/32 

708 

25 

1/28 

765 

46 

1/17 

61 

1/26 

2,400 

354 

1/7 

198 

1/18 

4,082 

219 

1/19 

1 

1/73 

103* 

1 

1/103 

22 

1/39 

526 

9 

1/58 

284 

1/16 

2,582** 

157 

1/16 

852 

1/8 

6,251 

608 

1/10 

160 

1/17 

1,751 

137 

1/13 

21 

1/22 

827 

28 

1/29 

233 

1/18 

4,525 

192 

1/24 

645* 

16 

1/40 

106 

1/31 

1,916 

71 

1/27 

13 

1/31 

439 

16 

1/49 

50 

1/25 

2,861* 

90 

1/32 

18 

1/47 

1,598 

47 

1/34 

50 

1/19 

925 

58 

1/16 

644 

1/16 

9,300 

515 

1/18 

24 

1/17 

321** 

21 

1/15 

2,774 


1/16 


42,525 


2,610 


1/16 


*"Bucks  only"  hunting. 

*Manner  in  which  hunts  were  conducted  does  not  reflect  on  accurate 


Table  I 
TOTAL  RESULTS  OF  MANAGED  HUNTS 


Year 


Manage- 
ment 

Areas      Hunting 
Open       Efforts 


1955  1  1,996 

1957  2  4,066 

1958  5  11,149 

1959  8  23,457 

1960  8  27,088 

1961  9  25,695 

1962  10  22,245 

1963  11  35,909 

1964  13  37,375 

1965  15  46,213 

1966  16  36,520 

1967  17  43,365 

1968  19  42,525 


Deer 
Killed 

90 
112 
373 
1,809 
1,514 
1,330 
1,312 
3,661 
2,201 
3,341 
2,069 
2,774 
2,610 


Hunter 

Success 

Ratio 

1/22 
1/36 
1/30 
1/13 
1/18 
1/19 
1/17 
1/10 
1/17 
1/14 
1/18 
1/16 
1/16 


of  3.2  doves  per  hunter.  Checks  on  the  Lutcher- 
Moore  area  showed  a  total  of  131  hunters  had 
killed  627  doves,  averaging  4.8  doves  per  hunter. 
Quail  hunting  on  management  areas  is  some- 
what limited  due  to  most  of  Louisiana's  manage- 
ment areas  not  being  the  best  quail  habitat.  Most 
upland  wildlife  management  areas  are  managed 
primarily  for  pine  timber  production  by  the  land- 


owners and  in  most  cases  these  forestry  practices 
do  not  produce  good  quail  habitat.  However,  good 
quail  hunting  is  available  on  a  few  areas  such  as 
Fort  Polk,  Lutcher-Moore  and  to  an  extent  Red 
Dirt  and  Evangeline  offers  fair  quail  hunting. 
Success  runs  fairly  high  for  the  individual  who 
scouts  the  area  well  and  has  well  trained  dogs. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  through  the 
years  that  utilization  of  the  Commission's  Wild- 
life Management  Areas  will  play  a  most  impor- 
tant role  in  hunting,  fishing  and  other  recrea- 
tional opportunity  for  the  growing  number  of 
persons  seeking  pleasure  in  the  outdoors. 

Recent  acquisitions,  through  purchase  or  by 
long-term  lease ;  have  greatly  served  to  enlarge 
the  total  acreage  of  both  timbered  lands  and 
marshlands ;  however,  the  program  of  direct  ac- 
quisition must  be  accelerated  whenever  funds 
are  available  because  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  cost  of  large  tracts  of  land  will  be 
prohibitive,  and  such  lands  will  no  longer  be 
available. 

As  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  hunters 
who  utilized  Louisiana's  wildlife  management 
areas  in  1968,  they  certainly  provided  many  hours 
of  recreation  for  these  people.  These  areas  are 
constantly  being  developed  by  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission  so  as  to  provide 
more  recreational  opportunity  for  the  growing 
number  of  Louisiana  sportsmen.  + 
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TURKEY   TIME 

TURKEY    TALK 


Joe   L.   Herring 


Many  people  contend  that  the  wild  turkey, 
not  the  eagle,  should  be  our  national  sym- 
bol, and  there  are  many  factors  to  support 
such  a  contention.  Turkeys  are  powerful  birds, 
wise,  majestic,  stately  and  highly  respectable; 
the  bald  eagle  is  a  noisy  eater  of  carrion,  a 
scavenger  and  a  robber,  despite  its  regal  bearing 
and  spectacular  soaring  flight.  According  to 
legend  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  turkey  as  the  national  emblem,  is 
supposed  to  have  done  a  little  political  horse  trad- 
ing and  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bald  eagle. 

At  one  time  the  wild  turkey  was  abundant 
throughout  Louisiana.  With  changing  habitat, 
poaching,  no  restrictions  on  seasons  and  other 
factors,  the  turkey  became  scarce  and  the  season 
was  closed  for  several  years  in  Louisiana.  Now 
we  have  seasons  in  four  portions  of  our  state. 

Turkey  hunting  has  increased  in  Louisiana  and 
personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  are  working  toward  longer  and 
better  seasons.  Presently,  the  Commission  is  in  a 
trapping  and  transplanting  program.  Personnel 
of  the  Commission  are  trapping  turkeys  in  areas 
where  the  population  will  warrant  it  and  moving 
them  to  areas  void  of  turkeys. 


The  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  in  our 
turkey  trapping  and  transplanting  program  as 
was  done  in  the  deer  program.  Many  of  us  can 
look  back  twenty  years  ago  and  only  about  twenty 
percent  of  Louisiana  was  open  for  deer  hunting. 
Now  only  about  twenty  percent  of  the  state  is 
closed  and  the  remainder  open.  We  are  now  kill- 
ing more  deer  in  our  state  each  year  than  we  had 
twenty  years  ago. 

By  trapping  turkeys  in  areas  of  good  popula- 
tions and  moving  them  to  suitable  range  through- 
out our  state  the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  wild  turkeys  as  was  done  with  the  deer. 
Should  we  continue  our  present  operation  on  tur- 
key moving,  we  should  have  practically  all  areas 
of  suitable  habitat  stocked  within  the  next  ten 
years.  After  stocking,  most  areas  can  be  opened 
within  four  to  five  years  to  the  hunter  or  to  trap 
birds  for  stocking  other  areas.  Not  only  is  good 
habitat  required,  but  good  protection  from  poach- 
ers is  also  a  necessity.  Good  protection  and  co- 
operation of  local  people  has  helped  to  build  our 
deer  herds  and  the  same  is  needed  for  our  turkey. 

The  baiting  of  wild  turkey  for  hunting  pur- 
poses is  illegal  in  Louisiana.  Wild  turkeys,  like 
most  other  game  birds  and  animals,  can  be  enticed 
to  frequent  a  particular  location  by  a  continued 


Pascal  Jones,  Georgia 
Pacific  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  Supervisor,  set- 
ting a  cannon-net  trap. 
The  cannon-net  is  now 
used  in  all  Commission 
trapping  opertions. 
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presentation  of  an  artificial  or  natural  food.  It  is, 
therefore  ,  not  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  good  game  management  practices  dictate 
that  such  an  unfair  disadvantage  and  unsports- 
manlike method  of  taking  wild  turkey  should  be 
made  illegal  and  enforced  as  such.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  entirely  eliminate  a  turkey  popu- 
lation from  a  given  area  if  this  method  of  harvest- 
ing was  not  outlawed. 

A  wild  turkey  has  several  external  characteris- 
tics that  differentiate  it  from  its  domesticated 
cousin.  The  head  of  a  wild  turkey  is  long,  sleek 
and  narrow  with  considerably  less  wattling  than 
the  head  of  a  domestic  turkey.  The  tail  feathers 
of  the  wild  turkey  are  tipped  with  a  dark  brown 
or  bronze  as  compared  to  the  cream  or  white 
tipping  of  the  domesticated  strain.  Generally 
speaking,  the  legs  of  a  wild  turkey  are  thinner,  or 
smaller  in  diameter,  and  appear  to  be  more  of  a 
coral  color  than  the  legs  of  a  domestic  turkey. 

Areas  for  hunting  during  the  1968-69  season 
are  as  follows : 


Commission  personnel  banding  a  wild  turkey  after 
trapping  and  prior  to  release.  By  banding  these  birds 
biologists  can  get  valuable  management  information. 

AREA  A — Union  and  Morehouse  Parishes.  East 
of  La.  Hwy.  549  from  Arkansas  Line  to  La. 
Hwy.  348  at  Conway;  north  of  La.  Hwys.  348 
and  33  from  Conway  to  Marion :  East  and  north 
of  La.  Hwys.  143  and  2  from  Marion  to  Lin- 
ville,  south  of  La.  Hwy.  828  from  Linville  to 
Bayou  DeLoutre,  east  of  Bayou  DeLoutre  from 
La.  Hwy.  828  to  La.  Hwy.  2,  north  of  La.  Hwy. 
2  from  Bayou  DeLoutre  to  La.  Hwy.  143, 
thence  east  and  north  of  La.  Hwys.  143  and  2 
to  Sterlington  to  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165; 
thence  west  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  2  and  U.  S. 
Hwy.  165  to  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  139  at  Bas- 
trop ;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  139  and  140  from  Bas- 
trop to  Bonita;  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from 
Bonita  to  Arkansas  Line;  EXCEPT  the  Union 
Parish  Wildlife  Management  Area.  See  Wild- 
life Management  Area  schedule  for  George 
Pacific  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

AREA  B — Madison,  Franklin,  Catahoula,  Con- 
cordia and  Tensas  Parishes.   South  of  U.   S. 


Hwy.  80  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  La.  Hwy. 
17  east  of  La.  Hwys.  17  and  15  from  Delhi  to 
Winnsboro  to  Clayton;  and  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
65  from  Clayton  to  Tallulah. 

AREA  C— East  Feliciana,  West  Feliciana,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  Livingston,  St.  Helena  and  Tangi- 
pahoa Parishes.  East  of  La.  Hwy.  967  from  the 
Mississippi  line  to  La.  Hwy.  421,  north  and  east 
of  La.  Hwy.  421  from  La.  Hwy.  967  to  La.  Hwy. 
10,  north  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  La.  Hwy.  421  to 
La.  Hwy.  955;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  955  from  La. 
Hwy.  10  to  La.  Hwy.  412,  north  of  La.  Hwy. 
412  from  La.  Hwy.  955  to  La.  Hwy.  67  at  Olive 
Branch.  East  of  La.  Hwy.  67  from  La.  Hwy. 
412  to  the  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  at  Baton 
Rouge;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  La.  Hwy. 
67  to  the  Amite  River;  east  of  Amite  River 
from  U.  S.  190  to  Lake  Maurepas;  north  of 
Lake  Maurepas  from  Amite  River  to  U.  S.  Hwy. 
51;  and  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from  Lake 
Maurepas  to  the  Mississippi  State  Line. 

AREA  D — Washington  and  St.  Tammany  Par- 
ishes. East  of  La.  Hwy.  25  from  the  Mississippi 
State  Line  to  Covington;  east  and  north  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Covington  to  the  junction 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90 ;  and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90 
from  the  junction  with  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  to  the 
Mississippi  State  Line. 

AREA  E — Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  La.  Hwy.  1  and  the  north  Morganza 
Floodway  Levee;  on  the  south  by  U.  S.  Hwy. 
190 ;  on  the  east  by  the  East  Atchaf alaya  Basin 
protection  levee  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atchaf- 
alaya  River. 


A  successful  hunter  proudly  displays  his  kill  during 
the  196S  Georgia  Pacific  Wildlife  Management  Area 
spring  turkey  hunt. 
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NEW   WILDLIFE    MANAGEMENT   AREA 


BOHEMIA 

WILDLIFE    MANAGEMENT 

AREA 


BOHEMIA     SPILLWAY 


Robert  A.   Berer 


A  culmination  of  eight  years  of  effort  by 
numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  23,000  acre 
marsh  area  for  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana.  De- 
serving credit  and  appreciation  is  due  Milton 
Dupuy,  former  President  of  the  Orleans  Levee 
Board  along  with  Armand  Willoz,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Levee  Board,  and  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Orleans  Levee  District,  from  whom  the 
lease  was  obtained. 

The   Bohemia   Wildlife   Management  Area   lo- 


cated in  Plaquemines  Parish  is  bordered  by  20 
miles  of  frontage  on  the  Misssissippi  River,  which 
serves  as  the  western  boundary,  on  the  Northwest 
by  the  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Southeast  by  the 
town  of  Ostrica,  and  extending  east  southeast  by 
the  open  sea. 

Access  to  the  area  is  by  boat  from  Bohemia  4 
miles  SE  Pointe-a-la-Hache,  by  boat  from  Dela- 
croix Island,  Empire,  Port  Sulphur,  Buras,  and 
Nairn. 

The  ecology  of  this  marsh  area  begins  as  an 
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extremely  saline  type  on  the  eastern  periphery 
to  a  brackish  marsh  further  westward,  and  to  a 
fresh  marsh  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River 
Levee.  Excellent  year  round  salt  water  fishing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  large  bays  and 
bayous  contained  with  the  confines  of  this  man- 
agement unit.  The  numerous  oil  company  canals 
in  the  interior  marsh  afford  excellent  winter  fish- 
ing for  speckled  trout,  sheepheads,  red  fish, 
drums,  etc.  The  oyster  reefs  found  in  the  nearby 
bays  are  excellent  summer  and  fall  locations  for 
the  same  salt  water  fishes.  Excellent  shrimping 
and  crabbing  are  also  to  be  had  in  the  same  bays, 
lagoons  and  bayous. 

Hunting  opportunities  are  extremely  varied. 
One  can  hunt  rails  in  the  short  vegetative  stands 
of  oyster  grass,  ducks  in  the  many  ponds  and 
lagoons,  snipe  in  the  interior  marsh,  doves,  rab- 
bits, and  deer  along  the  Mississippi  Levee.  The 
numerous  spoil  banks  created  by  oil  companies 
also  afford  excellent  rabbit  hunting. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  substantial  deer  herd 
increase  will  result  from  increased  enforcement 
and  patrolling  of  the  area.  In  addition  15  deer 
have  been  released  as  an  accelerated  assist  in  this 
respect. 

Full  cooperation  from  the  Plaquemines  Parish 
Commission  Council  has  been  assured  by  Chalin 
Perez,  President,  in  all  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  management  endeavors. 

It  is  conceivable  that  with  proper  management, 
habitat  manipulation,  and  rigid  enforcement,  the 
game  and  fish  species  can  be  greatly  benefited 


Numerous  oil  company  canals  in  the  interior  marsh 
afford  excellent  salt  water  fishing  for  speckled  trout, 
sheepshead,  drum,  flounder,  redfish  and  other  species 
of  salt  water  fish  found  along  the  Louisiana  inland 
coastal  lakes,  bayous,  canals  and  bays. 


The  Bohemia  Wildlife  Management  Area  will  pro- 
vide Louisiana  sportsmen  with  added  waterfowl 
hunting  areas,  adding  33,000  acres  of  marsh,  ponds 
and  lagoons  to  the  55,973  acres  contained  in  Pointe 
Au  Chien  and  Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
that  were  opened  to  public  hunting  last  season. 

in  many  instances,  with  a  subsequent  increase  and 
harvest  by  the  average  hunter  and  fisherman. 

Fresh  water  is  now  being  introduced  through 
the  structure  located  at  Bayou  Lamoque,  midway 
between  Ostrica  and  Bohemia.  Additional  struc- 
tures such  as  this  or  huge  gravity  flow  pipes  can 
supplement  inflow  of  fresh  water  to  the  area. 

Biologically  speaking  the  area  lends  itself  well 
to  either  intensive  or  extensive  management  tech- 
niques. With  the  installation  of  low  water  wooden 
weirs  the  stabalizing  of  water  levels  would  en- 
hance the  growth  potential  for  submerged  acqua- 
tic  plans.  This  in  turn  would  afford  more  water- 
fowl and  give  secondary  benefits  to  fishing, 
fur-bearers,    crabbing,    and    shrimping. 

Another  facet  of  fishing  which  is  available 
but  not  heavily  utilized  by  fishermen  is  fresh 
water  catfish,  barfish,  and  crayfish.  These  species 
predominantly  found  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Bay- 
ou Lamoque  complex.  Some  of  the  dead  end 
canals,  blind  ponds,  and  semi-impoundments  ad- 
joining the  Mississippi  Levee  and  Bayou  Lamoque 
offer  splendid  opportunity  for  the  endeavoring 
fishermen. 

Initial  plans  necessitate  an  aerial  survey  being 
made  of  the  area  prior  to  establishing  manage- 
ment techniques. 

Erection  of  boundary  markers  will  commence 
in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Maps  of  the 
area  will  be  available  just  prior  to  next  waterfowl 
season.  The  regulations  and  seasons  pertaining 
to  Bohemia  will  be  announced  in  a  future  issue 
of  the  Conservationist.  + 
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FISH    &   GAME   VIOLATIONS    IN    1968 

(Editor's  Note:  A  total  of  7,246  cases  were  made  by  Wildlife  Agents  of  the  Enforcement  Division  dur- 
ing the  year  1968.  The  following  lists  show  the  number  of  cases  made  by  individual  agents,  by  District 
and  by  Parish,  as  well  as  the  type  of  violations.) 


District  I 

Bienville    91 

Bossier 119 

Caddo  49 

Claiborne    74 

DeSoto  94 

Red  River  18 

Webster  48 

TOTAL    493 

District  II 

East  Carroll  54 

West  Carroll   20 

Morehouse    70 

Union  85 

Lincoln    14 

Jackson   24 

Ouachita  118 

Richland    55 

TOTAL   440 

District  HI 

Natchitoches 117 

Winn    31 

Sabine    165 

Grant  58 

Vernon    107 

Rapides   Ill 


PARISHES  BY  DISTRICT 

1968 

Avovelles    116 

TOTAL   705 

District  IV 

Madison  51 

Caldwell    117 

Catahoula   113 

Tensas  257 

Franklin    87 

LaSalle    93 

Concordia   160 

TOTAL    878 

District  V 

Allen    124 

Calcasieu  314 

Jefferson  Davis  56 

Cameron    412 

Evangeline   87 

Acadia  62 

Beauregard  93 

Vermilion    169 

TOTAL   1217 

District  VI 

Iberville 302 

Pointe  Coupee  163 

West  Baton  Rouge 102 

Lafayette    23 


Cases  by  Parish 


MAIN  OFFICE 

Leonard  C.  New,  Chief 

Wm.  J.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  Asst.  Chief 

A.  L.  Prechac,  Jr.,  WLA  III 

P.  J.  Trocchiano,  WLA  II 

WILDLIFE  AGENT  IV 

J.  L.  DeBlieux 
Charles  Ventrella 
Lesma  Hebert 
James  H.  Roberts 

WILDLIFE  AGENT  HI 

(At  Large) 

Jimmie  Hairford  17 

Sidney  Emfinger  57 

INVESTIGATOR 

Preston  Mauboules 
Chester  Floyd 

DISTRICT  I 
Edgar  L.  Stanfield,  WLA  III 
Bossier 

Keith  C.  Doty,  WLA  II 51 

Jack  E.  Weaver,  WLA  I  37 

Bienville 

Ernest  O.  McCoy,  WLA  II  ....  39 

Francis  B.  Harper,  WLA  1 17 

Hugh  E.  Hay,  WLA  I  47 

Dewey  Smith,  WLA  I  29 


Caddo 

Curtis  Menefee,  WLA  II  31 

Marvin  Haynie,  WLA  I  42 

Clive  A.  Small,  WLA  I 9 

Claiborne 

Roy  D.  Odom,  WLA  II  51 

Thurman  Garrett,  WLA  I  69 

DeSoto 

Noble  Speights,  WLA  II  45 

Harmond  T.  Burgess,  WLA  I  86 

Norman  I.  Gamble,  WLA  I  ....  80 

Red  River 

Ronald  B.  Cason,  WLA  II 22 

James  Jowers,  WLA  I 24 

Webster 

Claude  Smith,  WLA  II  36 

Tommie  Joe  Wise,  WLA  I 37 

DISTRICT  II 

Harvey  Christian,  WLA  III 

East  Carroll 

Quinton  R.  Fortenbery,  WLA 

II  32 

Chappel  C.  Magee,  WLA  I  ....  21 

John  A.  Bullock,  WLA  I  33 

Gene  Flynn,  WLA  I  22 


St.  Landry  179 

St.   Martin   176 

TOTAL   945 

District  VII 

West  Feliciana    6 

East  Feliciana  43 

East  Baton  Rouge 69 

St.  Helena 36 

Livingston    112 

Tangipahoa  148 

Ascension   252 

Washington    174 

St.  Tammany  396 

TOTAL   1236 

District  VIII 

Lafourche  116 

St.  Mary  54 

Terrebonne  178 

St.  James    50 

St.  John 51 

St.  Charles   121 

Jefferson    198 

Orleans    168 

St.  Bernard  90 

Assumption 71 

Plaquemine  92 

Iberia  156 

TOTAL   1345 


West  Carroll 

James  A.  Ford,  WLA  II  22 

Charles  W.  Cockerham,  WLA  I  21 

Morehouse 

Dan  P.  Mayo,  WLA  II  52 

Frank  Burgess,  WLA  I  20 

Henry  W.  Langston,  WLA  I....  25 

Ray  Harrison,  WLA  I  41 

Union 

James  E.  Hamilton,  WLA  II..  13 

Kenneth  V.  Smith,  WLA  I  ....  5 

John  Claude  Bowen,  WLA  I....  44 
Lincoln 

Spencer  Maxwell,  WLA  II  2 

Jewell  Williamson,  WLA  1 59 

Jackson 

Ira  V.  Wyatt,  WLA  II  0 

Lonnie  Salsbury,  WLA  1 14 

Ouachita 

Frank  Swayze,  WLA  II  14 

Lawrence  E.  Phillips,  WLA  I  56 

Grady  E.  Floyd,  WLA  I  57 

Richland 

George  C.  Lobrano,  WLA  II....  34 

Henry  Albritton,  WLA  I  23 

Holmes  Brunson,  WLA  I  36 
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DISTRICT  III 

Earl  H.  Nugent,  WLA  III 
Natchitoches 

Eugene  Weaver,  WLA  II 47 

James  Tillman  Joyner,  WLA  I  20 

Tracy  A.  Lucky,  WLA  I  19 

Elvis  Rhodes,  WLA  I  49 

W.  Hardy  Taylor,  Jr.,  WLA  I  19 

Winn 

Victor  L.  Raborn,  WLA  II 17 

Benny  Long,  WLA  I  19 

Philip  C.  Anderson,  WLA  I  ....  13 

Sabine 

Clyde  E.  Anthony,  WLA  II  ....  72 

Edgar  P.  Savell,  WLA  I  61 

Grant 

Wesley  Slay,  WLA  II  28 

Jack  A.  Coleman,  WLA  I 32 

Earl  H.  Corley,  WLA  I  36 

Vernon 

Clarence  Hood,  WLA  II  56 

Jimmie  L.  McCullough,  WLA  I  46 

Otto  J.  Stephens,  WLA  I  56 

Rapides 

Arnie  P.  Sasser,  WLA  II 60 

Murrel  E.  Price,  WLA  I  19 

Roy  J.  Perry,  Utility  Lab 15 

Burton  Wiley,  WLA  I 44 

Charles  Wiley,  WLA  I  56 

Avoyelles 

Alvin  P.  Armand,  WLA  II  ....  82 

Edward  J.  Walker,  WLA  I 31 

John  Wheeler,  WLA  I  13 

DISTRICT  IV 

R.  Vance  Herring,  WLA  III 
Madison 

Jesse  Laird,  WLA  II  12 

John  McGraw,  WLA  I  41 

Oran  C.  Lewis,  WLA  I  20 

Caldwell 

Buddy  Nugent,  WLA  II  26 

Wiley  Lively,  WLA  I  71 

A.  C.  Duckett,  WLA  I  46 

Gardy  Warford,  WLA  I  75 

Catahoula 

Allen  D.  Swayze,  WLA  II  55 

Ray  Barron,  WLA  I  49 

Wm.  H.  Tarpley,  WLA  I  71 

Orval  Poole,  WLA  I  64 

Tensas 

Manuel  L.  Duncan,  WLA  II  ....  135 

Curtis  W.  Breland,  WLA  I  ....  124 

James  D.  Woodruff,  WLA  I....  131 

Franklin 

Rheo  G.  Stewart,  WLA  II  56 

Charles  W.  Welch,  WLA  I  60 

Bonny  B.  Newcomer,  WLA  I..  44 

Lonnie  R.  Hatton,  Jr.  WLA  I  47 

Alton  McKeithen,  WLA  I  42 

LaSalle 

Willie  R.  Stutson,  WLA  II  ...  33 


Jesse  Ray  Ruddell,  WLA  I  ....  50 

Ikey  E.  Harris,  WLA  I  31 

Cullen  I.  Gibson,  WLA  I  50 

Concordia 

T.  H.  Forman,  Jr.,  WLA  II  ....  36 

Thomas  January,  WLA  I  20 

Herman  H.  Green,  WLA  I  77 

Carl  Rials,  WLA  I  107 

DISTRICT  V 

James  F.  Ellis,  WLA  III 

Beauregard 

Murrel  G.  Cole,  WLA  II  24 

Buck  Spillers,  WLA  I  60 

Allen 

Raymond  Rowell,  WLA  II  78 

Clifton  M.  Elmore,  WLA  I  ....  76 

Oscar  Strother,  WLA  I   58 

Calcasieu 

Barnett  W.  Jardell,  WLA  II  ....  253 

Terry  C.  Kingsley,  WLA  I  ....  283 

Newton  Reeves,  WLA  I  76 

Charles  A.  Savage,  WLA  I  ....  309 

Jefferson  Davis 

Louis  LeLeux,  WLA  II  57 

Clinton  A.  Patterson,  WLA  I  56 

Cameron 

Arnold  Rutherford,  WLA  II  ....  207 

Myrle  G.  Hebert,  WLA  I  75 

Evangeline 

Jennings  Lemoine,  WLA  II  ....  36 

Joseph  A.  Andrus,  WLA  1 44 

Hugh  W.  O'Pry,  WLA  I  18 

Guy  Ford  Hays,  WLA  I  31 

Acadia 

Lester  J.  Hebert,  WLA  II  12 

Irvy  J.  Hanks,  WLA  I  40 

Clyde  LaCroix,  WLA  I  80 

Vermilion 

Kern  Broussard,  WLA  II 63 

Donald  J.  Miller,  WLA  I  76 

Walter  A.  Ramke,  Sr.,  WLA  I  93 

John  D.  Istre,  WLA  I  35 

DISTRICT  VI 

Vincent  Purpera,  Jr.,  WLA  III 

Pointe  Coupee 

James  C.  Spruill,  WLA  II  143 

Wilfred  Bonaventure,  WLA  I  89 

Hubert  Humphreys,  WLA  I....  153 

Elmo  Torres,  WLA  I  123 

West  Baton  Rouge 

Leon  J.  Altazan,  WLA  II  41 

Anthony  J.  Cashiola,  WLA  I  79 

Joseph  Saia,  WLA  I  3 

Lafayette 

Easton  J.  Cormier,  WLA  II  ....  43 

Nocie  P.  Begnaud,  WLA  I  ....  66 

St.  Landry 

Regile  Doucet,  Jr.,  WLA  II...  69 

Coleman  Fontenot,  WLA  I  ....  56 


Hyrum  Lee  Martin,  WLA  I...     63 

Durwood  McGee,  WLA  I  129 

Vincent  D.  Darby,  WLA  I  ...  148 

St.  Martin 

Robert  Romero,  Sr.,  WLA  II. ...  72 

Alcide  Dupre,  WLA  I  73 

Melvin  J.  Dupuis,  WLA  I  81 

Russell   Landry,   WLA  I   122 

Chris  Acosta,  WLA  I  37 

Iberville 

H.  J.  Webber,  WLA  II  187 

Sterling  P.  Hebert,  WLA  I...  86 

Alfred  J.  Orillion,  WLA  I 82 

George  R.  Hoffman,  WLA  I  ....  169 

Clinton  Hebert,  WLA  I  64 

DISTRICT  VII 

Leroy  Seal,  WLA  III 

West  Feliciana 

Joseph  S.  Rosenthal,  WLA  II  36 

Clyde  A.  Harvey,  WLA  1 70 

East  Feliciana 

Ben.  A.  Price,  WLA  II  18 

George  Bunch,  WLA  I  61 

Paul  Littlefield,  WLA  I  53 

East  Baton  Rouge 

James  Singleton,  WLA  II  ....  182 

Thomas  Trahan,  WLA  I  80 

St.  Helena 

Granville  McCoy,  WLA  II  51 

Roscoe  Brecheen,  WLA  I  33 

Ernest  Dillion,  WLA  I  101 

Henry  E.  Breeland,  WLA  I....  151 

Livingston 

Prestley  R.  Mack,  WLA  II  ....  184 

Charles  Harris,  WLA  I  32 

L.  P.  Easterly,  WLA  I  37 

Allen  C.  Jones,  WLA  I 21 

Harold  Lloyd  Smith,  WLA  I....  65 

Tangipahoa 

Jesse  M.  Sanders,  WLA  II  ....  65 

Joseph  Anderson,  WLA  I  62 

Huey  Bardwell,  WLA  I  31 

E.  J.  Milton,  WLA  I  109 

Nick  Niehaus,  WLA  I  127 

Ascension 

Harold  Schexnayder,  WLA  II  220 

M.  E.  Causey,  WLA  I  238 

Robert  A.  Joffrion,  WLA  I  ....  183 

Washington 

Thomas  E.  Kemp,  WLA  I 196 

Sidney  J.  Lyons,  WLA  I  184 

St.  Tammany 

Arthur  Jenkins,  WLA  II  99 

Bradley  W.  Herrin,  WLA  I  ....  107 

DISTRICT  VIII 

Frank  Trocchiano,  WLA  III 
Assumption 

Cullen  J.  Landry,  WLA  II  ....     60 
Sterling  Landry,  WLA  I  72 
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Iberia 

Theodore   Bonin,  WLA  II   ....  131 
Gilmand  J.  Landry,  WLA  I....     38 
Joseph  Waguespack,  Boat  Cap- 
tain       59 

Lafourche 

Ulysse  J.  Ougel,  WLA  II  72 

Lloyd  Songe,  Boat  Captain  ....  56 

Earl  J.  Adams,  WLA  I  64 

St.  Mary 

Aubrey  Nini,  WLA  II  84 

Huey  0.  Ashley,  WLA  II  36 

Terrebonne 

Peter  C.  Legnon,  WLA  II 136 

Joseph  Thibodeaux,  WLA  I   ...  123 
James  V.  Jaccuzzo,  WLA  1 102 

St.  James 

Robert  J.  Pertuis,  WLA  II 17 

St.  John 

Earl  Gorio,  WLA  II  84 

Frank  Reno,  WLA  I  88 

St.  Charles 

Ray  Montet,  WLA  II  202 

Jefferson 

Alex  Coulon,  WLA  II  86 

Joseph  L.  Billiot,  WLA  II  44 

Irvin  H.  Dares,  WLA  I  205 

Charles  Miller,  WLA  I  124 

Orleans 

Albert  Camus,  WLA  II 210 

James  Cavalier,  WLA  I  186 

St.  Bernard 

Samuel  J.  Nunez,  Si\,  WLA  II  108 

Plaquemines 

Emile  Perez,  WLA  II  106 

Richard  Barney,  WLA  I  29 

TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS— 1968 
Sport  Fishing 

Fishing  w/o  a  lie 1816 

Fishing  w/o  a  non-resident  lie.  .  .  27 

Shocking  fish   5 

Selling  fish   1 

Illegal   tackle    5 

Over  limit  of  fish   11 

Fishing  in  Lacassine  Refuge   ...  2 
Taking  game  fish  with 

commercial  nets     5 

Using  hoop  nets  in  closed  area.  .  1 

Possession  over  limit  of  fish.  ...  17 

Selling  oysters — no  license   2 

Taking  oysters  on  Natural  reef. .  3 

Aiding  in  selling  of  game  fish..  1 

Using  trammel  nets — no  tags  ...  1 

State  Hunting 

Hunting  rabbits  w/o  lie 57 

Hunting  rabbits  in  closed  season     45 

Overlimit  of  rabbits  2 

Possession  of  rabbits   illegal ....       1 

Hunting  rabbits  at  night   576 

Hunting  squirrel  w/o  a  lie 46 

Hunting  squirrel  in  closed  season  112 

Overlimit  of  squirrel   5 

Poss.  of  squirrel  illegal   1 

Hunting  squirrel  at  night 2 

Hunting  with  unplugged  gun   .  .     40 


Hunting  on  road  or  hwy 97 

Hunting  from  vehicle    3 

Hunting  quail  in  closed  season  . .  14 

Hunting  quail  w/o  a  lie 2 

Hunting  on  state  park    4 

Hunting  deer  from  boat   1 

Hunting  deer  w/o  a  big  game  lie.  20 

Hunting  deer  w/o  a  lie 13 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  season  .  .  191 

Hunting   deer   in   closed   area...  26 

Hunting  deer  with  unplugged  gun  16 

Untagged    deer    23 

Hunting  deer  w/o  permit   15 

Hunting  deer  on  GMA  illegal  .  .  18 

Hunting  deer  at  night 156 

Hunting   deer  w/dogs — still   sea- 
son       4 

Possession  of  doe  deer    97 

Possession   of   deer — buck   illegal  38 
Possession     of     gun     while    bow 

hunting    1 

Shooting  deer  off  road  or  hwy. . .  86 

Hunting  deer — no  tags    27 

Possession — illegal   deer   meat.  .  .  1 

Hunting  with  dogs  on  GMA  ....  6 

Miscellaneous  Hunting 

Possession  of  Ibis   6 

Hunting  w/o  a  resident  lie 23 

Firehunting     83 

Hunting  w/o  lie 67 

Hunting  on  State  Game  Preserve  139 

Hunting  turkey  w/o  a  lie 4 

Hunting  turkey   in  closed   season  8 

Hunting  turkey — no  tags   3 

Hunting  turkey  with  illegal  gun  1 

Hunting  frogs  in  closed  season..  35 

Illegal  gig .  10 

Possession     of     firearms     while 

f  rogging     5 

Hunting  coon  from   a  boat    ....  2 

Selling  coon  w/o  a  lie 7 

Hunting  coon  with  a  shotgun...  16 

Hunting  coon  w/o  dogs    3 

Hunting   alligators   in   close   sea- 
son      28 

Undersized  alligators   17 

Possession  of  alligators  or  skins  10 

Shipping   alligators — no   tags    . .  2 

No  record  of  skins   1 

Trapping  w/o  a  lie 6 

Trapping  in  close  season    2 

Taking  nutria  at  night  with  light 

&  gun   6 

Motorboat 

Unregistered  boat  319 

No  numbers  on  boat  73 

Expired   registration    40 

No  life  jackets  1265 

No  running  lights   110 

Water  skiing  w/one  operator ....  46 

Reckless  operation  of  motor  boat  17 

No  title  or  transfer  papers   ....  12 

No  fire  extinguisher    4 

Improper  numbers  on  boat 1 

Using  over  size  motor  on  rented 

boat     2 

Trawling 

Trawling  w/o  a  lie 29 

Trawling  in  close  season 60 

Trawling  in  close  area    10 

Illegal  butterfly  nets   1 

Improper  size  mesh 3 

Selling  shrimp  no  lie 2 

Commercial  Fishing 

Fishing  w/o  a  lie 85 

Selling  fish  w/o  a  lie 15 

Fishing  w/o  a  non-resident  lie...  1 

Undersized  fish   51 

Undersize    crabs    4 

Selling  &  poss.  of  game  fish  ...  44 

Blocking  passage  with  seine  ....  22 


Illegal    size   mesh    15 

Untagged  hoop  nets   8 

Using  illegal  tackle 30 

Shocking  fish   6 

Federal 

Hunting  teal  unplugged  gun   ...  2 

Hunting  teal  in  close  season   ...  2 

Killing   snipe  in   close   season...  10 

Cedar  Wax  Wings  in  possession  2 

Hunting  doves  w/o  a  lie 63 

Hunting  doves   illegal  hours    ...  4 

Over  limit  of  doves  1 

Hunting  doves  in  closed  season .  .  18 
Hunting    doves    with    unplugged 

gun    14 

Hunting  doves  over  a  baited  area  42 

Possession  of  grosbec 2 

Possession  of  freshly  killed  gros- 
bec       13 

Hunting  coots  w/o  a  lie 6 

Hunting  coots  in  closed  season  . .  11 

Hunting  over  baited  area 11 

Hunting  ducks  w/o  a  license    .  .  14 

Hunting  ducks  unplugged  gun  .  .  13 
Hunting    ducks    w/o    a    federal 

stamp    47 

Hunting  ducks  illegal  hours    ...  55 

Hunting  ducks  in  close  season  . .  82 

Hunting  ducks  with  live  decoys . .  3 

Overlimit  of  ducks   58 

Hunting     ducks     from     running 

power  boat    22 

No  signature  on  stamp   6 

Possession  of  completely  dressed 

birds   5 

Hunting  geese  w/o  lie 1 

Hunting    geeese    w/o    a    federal  / 

stamp    6 

Hunting  geese  illegal  hours   ....  6 

Hunting  geese  in  close  season  .  .  3 

Overlimit  of  geese    4 

Selling  wild   ducks    2 

Failure  to  kill  crippled  geese   . .  2 
Hunting    ducks    from    a    moving 

vehicle    2 

Miscellaneous 

Disturbing  the  peace   2 

Simple  assault   3 

Possession    of   concealed    weapon  4 

Interfering  with  an  officer   ....  6 

Resisting   arrest    28 

Hunting  on  refuge — no  permit.  .  8 

Killing  song  birds    1 

Possession  of  firearms  on   GMA  30 

Possession  of  illegal   shotgun    .  .  1 

Trespassing   on   refuge   at   night  5 

Hunting   at   night   illegally    ....  3 

Hunting   Ibis  in  closed   season..  8 

Taking  herons  in  close  season   .  .  6 

Discharging  firearms   from  boat  2 

Discharging  firearms  from   road  46 

Taking  coon  illegally   5 

Hunting  restricted  area 7 

Trespassing  on  Sabine  Mgr.  Area  16 

Attempted  theft  on  OB  motor  .  .  1 

Speeding  on  Highway 3 

Failure  to  post  bond   5 

Hunting  doves  from  moving  ve- 
hicle      3 

Taking  woodpecker — no  open  sea- 
son       2 

Trespassing  on  State  Land   ....  39 

Taking  deer  by  helicopter 1 

Hunting    doves — moving    vehicle  2 

Trespassing    on    Hunting    club.  .  2 

Training   rabbit   dogs   illegally..  1 

Driving  under  influence  of  liquor  1 

Hunting  on  GMA — no  permit   . .  6 

Criminal  damage  to  state  vehicle  1 

Federal  Miscellaneous 

Hunting  with  an  unplugged  gun  5 

Hunting  robins  in  close  season..  12 

Hunting  w/o   a  non-resident  lie.  1 
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ird    of    the   month 


Charles   R.   Shaw 

The  Starling  is  often  used  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample of  the  dangers  inherent  in  moving  a 
species  of  wildlife  without  making  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  ultimate  consequences.  Back  in 
1890  and  1891  when  a  total  of  about  100  of  these 
birds  were  brought  to  New  York  from  Europe 
and  released,  no  one  thought  that  these  insect 
eaters  would  be  anything  but  a  helpful  addition 
to  the  avifauna  of  our  country.  A  thorough  life 
history  study  would  perhaps  have  indicated  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities  which  tend  to  make  this 
bird  the  overwhelming  nuisance  which  it  is  today. 
The  Starling  is  so  objectionable  that  it  is  classed 
along  with  the  English  Sparrow  and  a  few  other 
birds  as  an  outlaw  bird  in  Louisiana  and  thus  is 
not  afforded  the  protection  by  law  which  covers 
the  vast  majority  of  feathered  creatures  in  our 
state. 

There  are  two  main  areas  of  activity  which 
create  the  bad  reputation  of  the  Starlings.  In  the 
first  place  they  congregate  in  vast  numbers  on 
buildings,  both  private  and  public,  roost  in  trees 
along  sidewalks,  etc.  and  create  an  unsightly  and 
unsanitary  mess.  In  the  second  place  they  tend  to 
take  over  the  nesting  sites  of  much  more  desirable 
native  birds  such  as  Purple  Martins,  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers,  etc.,  in  some  instances  completely 
driving  them  from  various  neighborhoods. 

There  is  also  a  much  more  serious  charge 
against  them,  implicating  the  Starlings  in  the 
crash  of  at  least  one  jet  aircraft. 

To  the  uninformed  observer  the  Starling  may 
appear  to  be  only  another  of  the  many  so  called 
"blackbirds"  appearing  in  Louisiana  which  is 
crowded  with  such  birds,  particularly  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring.  We  need  something  more  than 
color,  therefore,  to  identify  this  bird. 

One  of  the  salient  characteristics  is  the  short 
tail,  which  with  the  somewhat  chunky  body  and 
long  bill  gives  the  bird  a  silhouette  resembling 
the  familiar  Meadowlark.  When  on  the  ground 
searching  for  insects  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Starling  walks  rather  than  hopping  along  like 
many  birds. 

The  color  in  the  spring  is  a  shiny  black  with 
metalic  highlights  of  blue,  green  or  purple,  es- 
pecially on  the  neck  and  the  feathers  above  are 
tipped  creamy  or  buffy,  giving  a  spotted  ap- 
pearance on  the  back.  The  long  bill  is  yellow.  In 
winter  plumage  the  bird  appears  spotted  all  over 


STARLING 

Sturnus  vulgaris 


and  the  bill  is  brown.  The  juveniles,  before  moult- 
ing into  their  first  winter  plumage,  are  a  dull 
grayish  brown  with  dark  brown  bills. 

Starlings  are  cavity  nesters  and  being  very  ag- 
gressive will  take  over  the  better  sites,  nest  boxes, 
etc.  from  more  desirable  birds.  However  they  will 
make  do  with  almost  any  type  of  cavity  when 
necessary.  The  male  will  assist  to  a  certain  extent 
in  nest  building  and  in  incubating  the  4  to  6  pale 
blue  eggs  for  the  couple  of  weeks  it  takes  them  to 
hatch.  The  young  birds  usually  stay  in  the  nest 
for  about  3  weeks  and  are  well  able  to  fly  when 
they  venture  out.  The  parents  still  look  after 
them  for  another  couple  of  weeks  before  they 
are  entirely  on  their  own. 

After  the  nesting  season  the  Starlings  start 
congregating  into  large  flocks  and  once  again 
become  a  disturbing  factor  to  both  individuals 
and  municipalities  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  harmful  insects  which  they  consume.  * 

Illustrated  by  John  O'Neill 
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Marsh  Deer 


These  marsh  deer  are  part  of  a  total 
of  125  deer  captured  on  the  Delta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  above  Pass-a- 
Loutre  in  early  February  and  trans- 
ferred to  other  parts  of  the  state  as 
part  of  the  Commission's  deer  re- 
stocking program.  A  helicopter,  six 
airboats  and  a  single  engine  spotter 
airplane  were  used  to  capture  the 
125  deer  in  about  four  hours  time. 
They  were  trucked  from  Venice  to 
predetermined  release  sites. 


